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Vou. 46, No 9.) NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 29, (Paice Twerve Oxwrs, 
, APPLETON’S EDITION ESTABLISHED 1882, 
ANNOUNCEMENT EXTRAORDINARY. i EK. W. BURR, 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, MANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
TWO BOOKS BY “BRICK POMEROY.” NOW PUBLISHING 791 BROADWAY, N. Y., 


[Editor of La Crosse Democrat. } 
The first is a quiet, genial, thoughtful volume, entitled 


SENSE. 


A book for Hearts and Homes, literally crowded with that 
class of articles such as “ Valks with Valter,” pee Night 
Musings,” ete. etc., which have been so ly Cg — 


the “ Dem and which fill es in thousands of 
books on hey have been y revised, and will make 


a volu ape young man or woman in the country can 
read wi and profit. 
CONTENTS. 
ere about the Road of Life. 
, + are Spoken to Sensibly. 
—_ Be Boye are Told to Think. 
; We Together on Success. 
z In Tn whigh Bas Rey Lessons are Given Out. 
¥. The Egviog Star. 
10. Disappointment is Favorably Mentioned. 
11. Wherein Common-Sense is Entitative. 


We re Walk in the Cold and ow. 

Wherein the Use of Eyes is Looked Over. 
In which we Fiad Smiles among Tears. 

A = _ ~ ay how to Get Along. 


The Hoods the ne Hearth and Fender. 

Sunda’ 
21. In =~ A we Travel on Dangerous Grounds, 
. About T and their Early 

a Word is Used. 

¥ pes the End of the Week. 

‘ost- 
Pictures. 


i 
, 2 ee 
16 


17. 
1. 


~ 


ortem Procese’ns are spoken of. 


We Wonder why Wonders will never Cease! 
Wherein the Use of Money is Spoken of. 
For Married Men, and their Wives. 

Boys and Apprentices are Spoken of and to. 
Counselled to Mind bis own Business, 
Somethivg that Concerns Somebody. 

We Converse on how Men may Beseeed, 
We Talk of Things we ought not to Ta'k of. 
We find Where to Look for Happin« ss. 
Another Week Gone. 

37. Happy New Year. 

38. Saturday Night. 


The second is a rollicking, comic collection of stories and adven- 
tures, entitied 


SPEER SEBE! 


3L. 
82 
33. 
oA. 
35. 
36. 


NONSENSB. 


A most laughable, interesting work for parlors, firesides, rail- 
road and steamboat reading—as unlike the first work as a ie 
minstrel troupe in full play is unlike the Fourth of July. 
know the books are so unlike in style that many people will almost 
doubt their being by the same author, as they are. 


CONTENTS. 
1. Our First Exercise in Skating. 
2. Science of Kissing. 
3. Mosquitoes on a Bender. 
kmaid Mi 
id Sewing-Circle! 
and our Courtship. 
Pickerel-Fishing in Connecticut. 
B-o-s-t-o n! 
How I lost Aurelia. 
The -Gondest Dog. 
Peter Oleum struck by “ Brick.” 
Teutonic —. 
13. “ Brick” and the Deacon’s Hexa. 
Cure for a Cold. 
“ Brick” “sends the President his Ann-Alice. 
“ Brick” and Kalista. 
. “ Brick” ‘Pomeroy’s Evening with Arion. 
18. “ Brick” eppteeee 06 ie at Niagara + 
“ Brick” Pomeroy 8kateth at the Cen 
Boston Betsey’s “ Brick” or “ Brick's 
21. ret to Sopot = Lands. 
22. A Chick 
23. Asa PieN Nic- 
24. “ Brick” and the Sehool- Marms! 
= bag mp ore -Marm Convention. 
re un 
Zi. Bobbering Parties “for 
28. W Hair-Reproducer. 
29. The Dickens. 
on ot few pds books are splendidly illustrated with drawin 
on wood. both books are beautifully printed and bound 
Sake ae cloth covers, gilt b backs. 


tral Park, 
Betsey. 


the Heathen ! 


PRIOB $1 60 BAOH. 
Thousands and thousands will be sold. Every Suey in the 
and ‘will want both books. Lge pate from every 
: each just received. 


a igen ae kere _— 
copies sent by mail, free of postage, on receipt of 


G@. W. CARLETON & CO., Publishers, New York. 


i 





From new Stereotype Plates, uniform with the New Edition of 
Dickens, containing all the Notes of the Author, 
and printed from the latest edition of 
the Authorized Text, 


To be Completed in Twenty-five Volumes. 
Price 25 Cents Bach. 


Printed on fine white paper, clear type, and convenient in size. 
UNCED ‘‘A MIRACLE OF CHBAPNESS. 


ORDER OF ISSUE. 





1. Waverley. 14. Fortanes of Nigel. 
“2. Ivanhoe. 15. Peveril of the Peak. 

3. Kenilworth. 16, Quentin Durward. 

4 Sap Seaeeting 17. Bt. Ronan’s Well 

5. Antiquary. 18, 

6. Rob Roy. 19. The ana Highland 
7. Old Mortality. . 

8 The Black and A | 20. The Talisman. 

of Montrose. 21. k. 

9. Bride of Lammermoor. 22. Fair Maid of Perth 
10. Heart of Midlothian. 23. Anne of Geiers' 

11. The Monastery. 24, Count Robert of Paris. 
12 The Abbot. 25, The Surgeon’s Daughter, 
13. The Pirate. 


On receipt of 81X DOLLARS we will send the entire set of 
Waverley Novels, as published, and a copy of a new 


Steel-plate Portrait of Sir Walter Scott, 


from a painting by Sir Thomes Lawrence, oultsble for framing : the} 
Books and Engraving to be sent free of postage to any part of the 
United States. 

Either of the above sent to any address on receipt of the price, 
25 cents per volume. 

On receipt of TEN DOLLARS a complete set of Dickens (in 
uniform style), 17 volumes, and WaveRr.er, 25 volumes, will be 
sent post paid. The cheapest Ten Dollars’ worth to be found in 
the whole range of Literature. Forty-two volumes for $1). 





Bxtraordinary Opportunity for the Million to Pur- 
chase a set of Sir Walter Scott’s World- 
renowned Waverley Novels. 


CLUB RATES. 
One Complete Set, 25 


aeeceweeeerccecces DOW | SOM BOB... ecw cer cnee 


.00 | Ten Bets 
Three Complete Bets.... 16.00 Teiaed at our expense. 

Any person obtaiuing four subscribers for the Waver.ey No- 
VELs, and remitting us $24, will be entitled to a Set of Dickens, 
17 vols, Gratis. All mailed at our expense. 

Any person obtaining eight subscribers, and remitting $48.00 
will receive a copy of the “‘ Waverley Gallery,” containing 26 Stee) 
Engravings of the Female Characters in the Waverley Novels, 
bound in elegant morocco price $15.00, 

Canvassers wanted in every town in the United States. A great 
opportunity is afforded to industrious men and women to make 
money, a8 every man, woman, and child will purchase the Wav- 
ERLEY Novats at this low price. 

For special rates, apply to the Publishers, 


D. APPLETON & COMPANY. 
443 & 445 Broadway, N. Y. 


TO PUGLISHERS AND THE PUBLIC. 
NEW PUBLISHING LIBRARY. 
WINDSOR, N. 8. 





Now Ready, 
DAROY ‘DUNN, 


The Sittenmaeils Church, 
BY THE 
REV. W. T. BOONE. 


AND IN THE CougsE Oz THE YEAR, 

BY THS SAME AUTHOR, 
JSOBEPHINE’S STORY : « Tale of 8t. Sulpic. 
THE CONVERT OF THE TOMBS. 

THE CLERGYMAN ALCHEMIST. 
THE IRON RING. 





Announces to his friends and the public that he has resumed 
the control of the Jewelry business—for the past two years con- 
ducted by Jno. A. Reed—and will continue as heretofore, to keep 
a splendid selectionZof 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
FINE WATCHES AND CHRONOMETERS, 
STERLING SILVER WARE, &c., &, 
andto Manufacture to Order, every thing in the above line, from 
‘the latest European styles, 
AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. “ 





NOW READY. 
PRICE 25 CENTS BACH. 
PARTS I. AND II, 
OF THE NEW SERIES OF 


THE PEOPLE’S MAGAZINE, 
Two beautiful Chromo-Lithographs : 
L 
LITTLE RED RIDING-HOOD, 
From a Painting by J. A. Milleis, RuAy “ 
IL. * 
THE DAWN OF CONSCIENCE. 9 
From « Painting ty J. Bgl, BAsce 
Also, Two Full-Page Illustrations’ y 
I 


THE PET. 

By Sir Edward Landseer, R.A. 
I. 
BALMORAL CASTLE. 
From a Recent Photograph. 





Also upwards of 30 Excelleut Wood Evgiavings, [llustrating 
the articles which are highly interesting ; and consists principally 
of HistoricaL Skercues; Brier BrooraPnias; Two SERIAL 
Sroxiss of striking interest; Adventures by Land and Bea, 8cr- 
BNCE AND ART; INVENTIONS anD Discovertes; Domestic 
Economy, Naturnat Histoxy, OxtcinaL Poetry, LrTerary 
Vanistigs, &., &e. 


Each Number Contains 
SIXTY-FOUR LARGE -aGES8, 
On Extra Thick Paper. 
SINGLE NUMBERS, 25 CENTS. 

For Sale at most of their principal Book Stores and News 
Depot. 

One or both the Numbers sent by mail, prepaid on receipt of 
price. 

Subscriptions for the year, postage prepaid, $3 ; three copies, 
$5 50; five copies, $12 50; ten copies, $25, and an extra copy 
free. 

Liberal inducements offered to Canvassers and Agents. Send 
for a circular, 
Subscribers are requested to send their remittances direct to 
POTT & AMERY, Publishers, 
No. 29 Cooper Union, New York. 


QUARTER OF A MILLION PIANISTS 
Are InpEBTED TO Ricnarpson’s New METHOD FOR THEIR 
AxsiLity To Pray WELIF 
This book continues to be the Standard Method of Piano In- 
struction throughout the country. Its Easy Lessons, Pleasing 
Exercises, and Charming Recreations, have made it extreme'y 
popular, while its rare adaptation to all grades of advancement 
causes it to be not only valuable to a person during his early 

studies but for a lifetime. Price 3 75. 
Bent post paid. 
OLIVER person on Pa 
blishers, 


Street, Boston. 
CHAS. HK. eaesuen t & CO 








48 GOOD AS DEAD: on, Guory’s Goan, 


711 Teetene, New York, 





$e te emn, 





THE ALBION: 


























(OCEAN STEAMBHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STEAMSHIPS, 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. 

CUBA +. +eeeleaves Now York ... 
AUSTRALASIAN leaves New York .... Wednesday, Mar. 11, 
RUSSIA. 


+eeeseeel@aves New York.... Wednesday, Mar. 18, 
SIBERIA ......+-leaves New York.... Wednesday, Mar. 2 


. Wednesday, Mar. 4. 


JAVA. ....006- ++-leaves New York.... Wednesday, April 1. 
CHINA......... -leaves New York .... Wednesday, April 8. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....8150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... on © 
TO PARIS. 

Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 


Payable in gold. 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 


wa owners of these ships will not be accountable for Specie or 
CS See Se of , having the value expressed, are 
signed therefor. 
Bactap cn Bengh, toviy t0 


E. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Grom, 





TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 
Insian 


p). The Inman Line, under contract with the United | to 


( 
States and British Governments for carrying the mails 
BVERY SATURDAY, and 
BEVERY ALTERNATE TUBSDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 
RATES OF PASSAGE 
BY THE MAIL STEAMER SAILING EVERY SATURDAY, 
PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Fras? CABIN. .........+: 1 680 
Do. to +++. 105 00 Do. 
» to Paris..... 11500] Do. 
Sool; by the Tuesday Steamers, via Halifax, First ‘Cabin, 
$90, Gold ; Steerage, $80, payable in currency. 
Rates of 


sage from New York to Halifax: 
Bteerage, $10, payable in Gold. 





First Cabin, $20, 


Passengers also forwarded to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
at moderate rates. 

Steerage passage from Liverpoo! or Queenstown, 840. 

Tickets can be bought here by persons sending for their 
friends, 

For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 

JOHN G. mane, nae 
Broodway, New York. 





NATIONAL STEAMSHIP Co. 
TEAMERS WEEKLY FROM LIVERPOOL AND NEW 


YORK, call ny QUEENSTOWN. A BSteamship of this 
ine, conelatlng * 

eseeccoecccess Capt. Grace. . eeceee $,5'2 tons, 

ENGLAND. + +++ Onpt, Thompson.. 8,450 “ 
THE UREN... acoeee Capt. @ wena 
HELVETIA........... Capt, Cutting. ........ 8,315 “ 

te atinicontts oii Capty Hall......9....-..3,310 “ 

AEE. ccccceccs Capt. Thomson......... 3,117 “ 
aa Capt. Lewis. ............ 872 

N coveeeeeesCOpt, Prowse,...... 25.0 2,876 “ 


eaves Pier a North River, every Saturday, at 12 o'clock M., 
econ size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious Btat® 


mé, opening direct! 
— | ‘aon are unsurpassed, 


An experienced Surgeon 1 ~— es ~ of charge b ickets of every description. 
are issu uy country to parties w ng to prepay the pas- 
of their frieuds from Liverpoo! or Guownstown (ireland) tor COLUMNS, GIRDERS, and also 


635 pa yabdle here in currency. 

Dots issued at the lowest rates of Exchange, for any amount, 
pa: = at any Bank in Great Britain and Ireland, 

¢ from New York to etEEnAUE, or Liverpool— 

CA IN, $100 Currency; 8 EERAGE, #25, Currency. 


For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orrions oF Tae Com- 
pany, 57 Broadway ; _ for steerage tickets at (he Passage Office 
of the Company, 27 Broadway. 


F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 





TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 


AND FORBIGN BXCHANGBS OFFICE, 
66 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waeg.y Ling or Staamens To anv From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 
AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 


TAPSCOTT’S CELEBRATED LINES 


OF SAILING PACKETS, 
AT LOWEST POSSIBLE RATES, 


DRAFTS for 41 and up Cm 

Britain aud Ireland, or the Contin 

obtained at lowest rates. For further particulars apply to 
TAPSCUTT BROTHERS, & CO., 

86 South St. or 323 Groadwar, N. Y. 


NORTH CG CERMAN LLOYD. 








STEAM —— NEW YORK AND BREMEN; 


via SOUTHAMPTON. 
The Screw 


sng the United States M 
rROM Deeseneys--auiniek SATURDAY. 
FROM SOUTHAMPTON,—EVERY TUESDAY. 
FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 


Price of Passage — From New York To Bremen 
ew and SoUTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $120 ; 
87 teerage, $35. Yrom RkeMen to New 
bin, $120; a shor Cabin, $7 
—— = in —_ 


Second 


through Bills of lading are signed. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
= Bills of Lading but those of the Company wil 


Bills of Lading will 
leared at the Custom 


taken to = Southampton and Bremen at the 


ewest rates, For freight or passage apply to 


into the Faloon; the accommodations 
and the rates lower than any other line. 


payable in any part of Great 
ent of Europe, can always be 





Streamers or tus Norta Gerwan Liorp 
between New Rs Bremen, and Southampton, oury- 


, Loxpon, 


Youx—First Oa- 
; Bteerage, ¢ “4 Price of passage 


ls take freight to London and Hull, for which 


tively not be delivered before goods are 


LONDON AND NEW “YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months. 


ATALANTA...... Captain Pinkham, from New York, Mar. 7. 
BELLONA........ Captsin Dixon...from New York, Mar. 21. 
CELLA............ Captain Gleadell, from New York, April 4 

WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, ‘from New York, April 18. 


The oo British Iron Steamship ATALANTA, ag ne ~ 


No, 3 River, for London Ln on Saturda ° 
Freight will be taken and through ‘Bills of ine oa: to 
— Antwerp, Rotterdam, Amster , and Dunkirk, 


ge spply ite ROBT. N. CLARK, 26 Broadway. 
apply at 54 South Street. 
HOWLAND & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


—_——— 


ht 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA, 
BLACK STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
EVERY SATURDAY. 
Freight at the Reduced Hates. 
THES FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE, ..........+++.+- Isaac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves BATURDAY, February 29th, at 3 o'clock P.M. 
MONTGOMERY .............-- omas Lyon, commander. 
tym bp March eh at 30 Wy P.M. oie . 
For freight or passa; havio nt accommodations, apply 
. “~ R LOWDEN EN, Agent, 93 West Be 
OCTAVUS COHEN & CO., Agents, Savannah. 
Through passsge tickets given over the Central R. R. of 
Geo + Atlantic and Gulf R. R , Florida, to all points in the 
interi or, at lower rates than any other line. 





FINANCIAL. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 











— me 











a 
EXCELSIOR IRON WORKS, 
ESTABLISHED 1839. 

Foot of 14th Street, Hast River. 


GEO. R, JACKSON BURNET & CO, 
CASTINGS 





and all kinds of 
WROUGHT AND CAST IRON WORK 
for Building and other purposes. 
OREST RAILINGS FOR ROOFS. 
Office, 201 Centre Street, 
Cor, of Howard, New York. 





ERIE “RAILWAY. 

Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers 8t., Pavonia Ferry: 
8.00 A.M, 
330 A.M, 
|} 0oaM. & 


3.30 P.M, 
4.30. P.M. 


Dabkir and all points West and South. 


y Train, 


ots West and Sout 


Way Ex 

er’s, 
Newburgh, and Warwic! 

5.00 PM Ww Train, for Suffern ak intermediate Stations. 


Duntirk and all 
6.00 P.M. 
6.30 P.M, 


Sonate et without ¢ 
8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, 


Also Way Trains for Boiling 

6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 1200 M., and 1. 
On Wednesday n chts a Theatre Train at 
and intermediate Stations. 


y, for the West. 


Sunpar Trains —8.30 
sod 530 EAL for Paterson 630 F ight 
nite, Rechenet, ca ana oll pats 
foo FS py 4 Port Jervis. 


Express h to 
falo without sof Coaches, and in direct connection with 
gh a 


GREAT AMERICAN 


TRON RAILINGS, 





Day Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 
Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 

Mail, | Salamanca, Dunkirk, and al 
ay —— for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 


8 at Sterling’s Junction, Turn- 
—} ‘it Beatione west of Turners, to Fort Jervis, 


Night Buffalo, Sala- 
as masca Dakine aod tah West and South. By 


will run through to cin 


, Passaic ‘and Paterson at 
* 4.00, 6-45 and 11.00 P.M. 
at 12.00 e’clock, for Suffern 


Trote fos Otisville—12.00 M 
for Dunkirk 
‘est and South— 


Salamanca. Dunkirk and Buat- 


Peveeiy Veatind and Laxarius Bleeping Coaches accom- 


THE 


TEA CO. 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits ef the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day ption, and there rs) 

Tux Guzat Amexican Tz4 Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 
To give our readers an idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will etart with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits of the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 

2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange 
used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes 8 profit of 30 to 50 per cent in many 
cases. 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Par 
chaser sells it to the Speculator ,in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

5th. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN GET. 

When you have added to these gientT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, C00; and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can gell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the excep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large eales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the swall additional expense of 
transportation) as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get 
club, The answer is tanply this : Let each person rym | 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and se: 
and price from our Price List, as published in the pa 
our circulars. Write the names, kiuds and __—_ i 
list, ny np ye is a send 
oate —) teen with th the on * 80 se pa 
sion in the a Ey ty getti 
orders, and no more. The cos’ 

of the club can divide equitably, among themselves. 
The funds to pay for the goods ordered can be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office ee or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of ig club. amount ‘> 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex 
press, to * on delivery.” 

E+ yl Ky ‘ony = up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i® 





get upa 
to join in 
the kind 
or in 


After my first on we send blanks. 

Direct your orders "plainly, Tas Great domegpes Tza Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 
gpiting them ope and fresh, as they come direct from Boy ustom 


ouse stores warehouses. 
The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, _ 
which they recommend to meet the wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the Cape & Cunpay sell them in New 
ba pry list of prices will show. 
All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 
PRICE LIST. 


youre HYSON mie oe 8 he =. $I, $1. s —_ =. 25, per Ib. 
sks pats 
mt} a per lb. 


ENT 
MIXED BLAC 
JAPAN, We. $i, i bs pest Lab 
, $1.00, tet 6 por $1.25 per Ib. 
T {Black}, 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


CO [Feels 
— fSrtn p She 
GU POWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 

COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 
yd COFFEE, 2c., ap an, a, Sh. Os beat 40c. 2 > per poet. 
lnage quentins M se geed can eo 


price of 30c. per fon tena Dian Cafe which we Siraihene 


P Goneamers can sve fom 20.0 6 pat by porchaang ee 
‘eas 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
No. 81 and 338 VESEY STREET. 

No. 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No, 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth 8t. 
No, 289 SPRING STREET. 

No, 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 
No. 188 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ 

ae Great American Tea Co., or use Our names in full or in 

as they are BOGUS or ONLY ImITaTIONS, We have no “ 

and do not authorize | to use Our name—and have no 








pany all 
Tickets can, be obtained at the Company's offices —241 Broad. conncetion with any other 
ee Se + Gee St., New York, and Leng Dock| P.8.—All paseo | «a L, Ay 
per een ca age page rman 
RIDDLE, se gone of the Sotfece about*one third, by sen? 
be Gent Pate. Ag’ Gen’l Sup’t 





YOUR CUSTOY SOLICITED BY 





FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


onnaY Amenoan TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 anv 83 VESEY STREET. 
Box No. 5,643 New Yorx Cirr. 








OBLRICHS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 






Stationers, Printers, and Bookbinders, No. 45 Maroms Lar 
order receive prompt attention We supply everything 5 
e 


i 


Post-Orrice 
lore wt won Shenae 


oe cal, 


to ene on ne Street 
ARGE DOUBLE STOR. 
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ALBION. 


Calum, non animum, mutant, gus trans marecurrunt. 
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For the Albion. 
“THE WILD SWAN'S DEATH HYMN.” - 
BY JOHN J. PROCTER 
Deep in the bosom of the sdlemn wood, 
A little lake, gold beacbéd, silver-waved, 
Lay mirroring the emeralds of the trees 
Toat fringed its margin, catching iu its targe 
The slanting arrows of the sinking sun, 
Aud, when the land-brecze kiseed the dimpled wave, 
Breaking them into diamonds. The clouds, 
That Jay in heaps of molten gold, looked down, 
And blushed to find themselves so fair, then changed 
From red to fleecy gray, and so died off 
From the blue ether, while the starry Night, 
Heaven’s watcher, eaw ber myriad waketful eyes 
Twin-sistered in the waters, Hither came, 
Like some pure lily riven from its stem, 
And floating as the sport of wind and wave, 
An agéd swan with graceful neck depressed, 
And the full canvass of her spreading wings 
ln weary curves dow: -drooping, but ber voice 
Rose full and clear upon the echoing sir 
In tenderest uotes of solemn melody. 


“ My years are heavy on me, and the strength 
That clothed my neck with grace, and bore me o’er 
The swiftly partiog waves bas gone at length— 
Gone! to come back no more. 


My years are heavy, and I live‘alone. 
The dank weeds rot on the deserted nest, 
My love is dead, my children all have lowa— 
Gone! and I long for rest. 


My years are heavy on me. Ne’er again 
Shall my broad wings beat strongly down the breeze, 
And bear me through the driving clouds of rain 
Far o’er the highest trees. 


My years are heavy on me. Yet my voice 
Echoes more sweetly o’er the silver wave, 
Than it hath sounded yet, for I rejoice, 
Fioating to meet my grave 


Oh, very, very pleasant is the lake 
When the strong wind swoops down upon its rest, 
And very sweet its calm when cloudlets flake 
The mirror of its breast. 


And very pleasant is the little glade 
Where the last sunbeams shimmer gently down ; 
And very sweet the noontide shadows made 
By the dark piue tree’s crown. 


And very dear the mem’ry of my love, 
Coming to meet me from the reedy shore 
jo plumes of feathery snow, another Jove, 
As in the days of yore. 


And very, very sweet it was to live, 
To feel the warm blood quicken to the breath. 
To taste the joys that strength aud beauty give— 
And very sweet is Death. 


After the breezy sun-lit stir of day, 
To float into the shadows of the night, 
Swoon by degrees to sleep, and pass away 
Full gently out of sight. 


After the harsh earth-tones, that once seemed sWeet, 
To catch the echoes of a higher ephere, 
And hear its waves of music swell and beat 
Upon the trancéd ear. 


He, who makesall, gives each its Lappinese, 
He gave it freely unto me; and I 
Thank Him who tunes my softened voice to bless, 
And, in the blessing, die.” 


She ceased. The broad wings spread themeelves, and lay 
Like shadows of white clouds upon the lake. 


For the Albion, 
TO A LADY IN SICKNESS. 
And thou art ill! O why should I be well, 
That would so proudly suffer for thy sake ; 
And loving thee far more than words can tell, 
Would all thy moments hours of gladness make ? 


1 see thee not; but O, what bliss to hear 
The soft low music of thy eaddened voice; 

Lees sad, perchance, that one 
And does in every tender tone 





gagemen' Lorry, 
things you would like to talk over. 


I go—but ’tis to linger near the spot, 
That guards my Iphigenia’s geutle rest ; 

And though, e’en wakeful, she can hear me not, 
I fondly pray that all her dreams be blest. 


ooo os 
ELLEN KENWAY. 
A STORY. 
(Concluded.) 
m1, 

Ellen did honour Doctor Lorry and did obey him, he was 
80 good. He prescrived companionship for her mother, and 
brought Lucy away from her situation to act as his prescrip- 
tion, tbat Mrs. Keaway might not be lonely in the little cot- 
tage. All the excuses he made for looking after their welfare, 
some shamelessly transparent, and others inscrutably dark, 
need not be told bere. Snflice it to say the Kenways wanted 
for nothing, there was always some artfully arranged surprise 
in store for them, yet so managed thet they should be pained 
by no feeling of obligation. But tor Lorry did not know 
the wealth of love that lay ii¢den and dormant in his wife's 
heart, avd which she could not give to him. And Ellen 
sought to do her duty as a wife, and went through al! the 
ritual with as much fervour as would pase for devotion from 
many a colder spirit. But in ber heart of hearis she loved 
Henry Elsey still, though she struggled against it, and fought 
against it, and meekly went about her daily duties, respecting 
ber busband all the while so earnestly, she would humbly 
have kissed the ground be walked upon, whilst she despised 
herself for so much as injuring him in thought. 

Perhaps, I am not sure, if E!len bad more of her husband’s 





compapvy sbe would have stifled this out into a dead memory, | 84 


whereof only the fragrance should have remained. But Doc- 
tor Lorry’s life was very much what it was before his mar- 
riage. He was seldom home, al ways full of plans to make every 
one happy—his wife ameng the rest——and bustling about on 
every body’s business. Ellen was too exacting in her disposition, 
tov selfish and covetous, to be satisfied with aught but a man’s 
whole heart at apy cost; and much as sbe honoured and ad- 
mired ber husband's generous devotion to others, she thought 
it robbed her of too much of bis time and his thoughts, leav- 
ing her only a share of what she would have all and undi- 
vided. Nevertheless, | bave said Ellen did not love Doctor 
Lorry —love bim, that is as she could love ; and yet she would 
have all bis time and attention and thoughts to herself; and 
still yet she knew be loved her deeply, if undemonstratively. 
I have not said Ellen was unreasonable. But Ellen was a 
woman. 

T wo years paseed er and found Mrs. Lorry with a little 
girl of twelve months old, with the brightest, happiest smile 
tbat ever gladdened another's heart. Little Effie was almost 
as popular in Soutbaven as Doctor Lorry himself, aud went 
about nearly as much for the purpose of exhibiting to admir- 
ivg fricnde the astonishing proficiency she had attained in the 
use of her mottled litle limbs. And yet, though she loved 
ber little child tenderly, and respected her husbaad above all 
the world, Mrs. Lorry was not quite happy. 

IV. 

lt was getting on for = of an October evening when 
Mre. Lorry took a quiet walk alone upon the beach. The air 
was chilly and the sands nearly deserted, but it suited Elien’s 
humour to be alone. Ste walked on till she came to the place 
where, four years before, sitting on the shingle, she had seen 
the steamer fade into the distance bearing Henfy misey away 
from her sight. There she set down. 

The sea was breaking heavily among the rocks along the 
coast, while the sounding beach answered back its blows with 
sovorous peale. Then, a8 each wave subsided into countless 
heaving eddies and whirls among the rocks in its retreat, the 
distant shore took up the peal, and flapped and reverberated 
it against the far white cliffs, till it died away in sullen echoes, 
that mingled with the hiss of the coming wave. 

Asshbe sat there listenirg to the murmurows ocean, and 
toying absently with the sands, she opened to herself the 
secret casket of her heart, that contained all the old embalmed 
memories of Henry Elsey, and epread out before her thoughts 
all the tokens of bis faithless love which recollection still 
treasured up. Sbe thought of what might have been could she 
bave lavished her heart upon him, and wondered how it 
would have ended alter all. And she thought of her husband, 
avd, with all bis goodness, her expectations were but disap- 
pointed, and her life lonely. She thought of her little Effie, 
and it came into her mind how wrong, aud wicked, and un- 
grateful she was—that her disappointments were of her own 
making, and that she would Syeoeaey to forget all the past, 
and to her husband her whole heart. 

The twilight Se and the clouds faded into a 
panes haze of ity, leaving only. the restless sea gleam- 

still white, out of the dusk. 


Ellen,” cried a voice, broken with joyful passion. “ Dar- 
ling, I have been faithful.” 

And in a moment, and before she had time for thought or 
reply, seomen in his arms, and Henry Elsey’s kisses burned 
upon her lips. 

rhe Dext instant she had torn herself from his embrace ; 
said, “ Henry, lam Doctor Lorry’s wife ;” and while he yet 
stood transfixed and speechless at the words, she ran from him 
with a great cry, and never nor looked back till she 
found berselfin ber husband's ‘ 

“ Help me, my husband,” she cried, trembling, and with 
tears, ‘‘ For Henry Elsey has come back, and I have seen him, 
and I am afraid Liove him stil).” 

Doctor Lorry bushed and soothed her silently as a tearful 
child until she was calmer. Then, after a litde thought, he 


said— 

“ And shall see him again, dear wife ; for if ever Henry 
is o Southaven he shall sup with us to-night.” 
srry of jealousy or distrust in his na- 
ture, and be felt sure that Henry Eisey bad a great deal to say 
ee Denar Oe an Guan aan 
said her husband = than Ss And ina 
mioute Doctor Lorry was ho lo passage, un- 

Sedliie deunscasdiies of bia wik’s eareest words 
"t let bim come, Richard—husband dear, keep him 
him, and ntly the two men came in, the 
and and such a contrast to her hale 

the hearty laugh. 

The renewed was reserved and quiet, and the meal 
in a paioful constrained manner, whilst even the 
Sees cusy puneer fell flat, and for once was a dead 
failure 


. Ba over, he said — 
= Wow, 1 teow very well, Mr. Elsey, 2il abont your old en- 
t to Mrs. and pe pe ag fy 
m off to see a 


i 


#e 
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couple of patients, and I’ll be back and have a cigar with you 
in an hour.” 


And they two were left alone. 
Bilen hardly knew afterwards how he explained himself, for 
her tears and excitement; but she knew Henry Else had 


loved her y all the long while. He had been ill, she 
knew; he not written because he thought it kinder to let 
her su his had been a light love, than for her to wait 


and less]y mourn for him during the remainder of a long 
sickness that, it was thought, death must soonend. She 
knew after a long time he had been away abroad to a warmer 
climate, and that there he had slowly regaired a little healih, 
that his physician said might, with care, protract his life for 
some years; but it had been terribly slow work. His father 
had died in the meantime, leaving him his property; and 
now, after lingering for years between life and death, he had 
made the first use of feeble health which he never expected to 
regain, to come and lay his heart and his little life at her feet 
-—- to find ber another’s—a us minded men’s—who 
had put his honour in his keeping, and shut bis mouth from 
saying more, for was he not her husband’s guest? But she 
knew be had been faithful. 

The doctor came home very cheerful, and chatted blithely 
about his patients and the gossip of the town, for he felt him- 
self put upon his mettle to igalpate the traces of tears from 
his wife’s cheeks, and to restore cheerfulness. Presently Heary 
E\sey left, and then Ellen broke out sobbing, and said, “ Rich- 
ard, dear, for the love of heaven don’t let him come again— 
don’t let me see him any more. I cannot bear it.” And Doctor 
Lorry promised, and sought to comfort his wife, for he knew 
she had loved Henry Elsey. 

He came once more, however. It was only a professional 
visit, but Ellen met him passing through the hall, and could 
not refuse to speak. Any one might have heard what she 


ic — 
: “Good-bye, Mr. Elsey; don’t despise me for being faith- 
es.” 


“I cannot,” he replied, “ I am alone to blame. If ever you 
want to know where one lives who would render you service 
at the cost of his life, here is my address”—and he gave her a 
en *‘ Forgive my saying so much. Good-bye.” And 
he wrenched her hand so earnestly it made her give a cry of 


pein as be went out. 

Ellen blamed herself, never him. She had been faithless, 
he faithful. And the old hidden fire leaped up into a fierce 
flame, that burnt up right, and truth, and duty, and consumed 
her heart’s purity, like the fre that fell and burned up the altar 
and the sacrifice, and the water that was round about in the 
trenches. i 

A few days did it. Then she left Southaven, and shut her- 
self out from her home and her little child, her mother and 
sisters, and all the sweet ties that bind up the pure already in 
sheaves in this world, to carry away with her the gnawing fire 
= burns for ever and ever. She left an open note on her 

le. 
USBAND,— Fo! always and for ever unworth ° 

t little EMe he I ied. ond aover know. oe 

Euien Lorry. 


She found her way to the address Henry Elsey had given— 
it was her own doing, not his—and came into his room. 

“ Henry,” she sald, “lam come. I will go to the world’s 
end with you: Take me away where I can forget and shut 
out the past, and not see or kaow his trouble.” 

It was not easy. The world is so smal), you cannot get 
more than a dozen thousand miles away at most from tie 
spot of any given grief or crime,and memory will reach 

—trom this world into the next, it is aid. 

aWSy, suU tucy weveres - 
life of excitement and pleasure that was wild and fi in its 
intensity, and terrible and wearisome in its unrest. Switzer- 
land, Germany, Italy, France, Spain—they tried them all in 
turn, but Ellen was restless, aud would remain nowhere long ; 
she wearied of constant wandering, and yet craved for the very 
excitement that palled on her. 

For years they led this bitter, homeless life—the keenest pun- 
ishment of sin—the only vengeance ever meted out to Caio. 
No home. “ A wanderer shalt thou be.” Oh, how Ellen would 
sitand weep at the thought of the quicthome in dear old South- 
aven, from which she had tor ever shut herself out, and ber 
little child there! Tven she became iretful and querulous, and 
in discord with everything—with the changeless bine of the 
deep, clear sky, with the pure aerial mountains, with the soft 


bowing stone ven with H . For her heart was out 
of tune with all the world, and with all its beauties that its 
pure Maker made “ very good.” y 

At last Henry Elsey ned and died,and she was left 
alone in a land; rich enough, as the world talks, but 
p2or and and beggared of all that women hold dear 


—a self-branded outcast, sbrinking from the pity of friends 
worse than the coldness of strangers; longing ior the quiet 
home that was lost to her for ever, whilst she perished of beart- 
bu and distress, homeless, in a far-off country. No home, 
d fn a strange land. 

There was only one thing Ellen looked forward to, for the 
icked never look far —- Bhe yearned to see her little 

to die. 


, but she made it, and before she 

to disguise berself in poor clothes. 
It was quite needless. No one who had known Ellen Ken- 
ould ever have 
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bad come 
ief on her account! Bat 
There were none of her home-fiiends there that she could 


ie Oe meneens tae Se it was dark, and the 
firesides of virtuous peace, such as could never be 
here-—peace only priced at its value when nothing can buy it 
She went on like a guilty thing up to Doctor Lorry’s house. 
How she knew every window and shutter, and the old-fash- 
ioned front door, and the clean etone steps she had passed over 
as a bride—their very whiteness now reproaching her with 
pollution. She hung about in the shadow of the surgery lamp, 
waiting till she could think how to gain access to the house 
without seen. 
Presently Lorry came out. He passed close, and 
never knew her. The lamplight shone full on bis face as he 
brushed slowly by. Ob, how he was altered! His 


pure, and ‘ht except her beart. Even the sor- 
bad Saaged husband’s hair had bleachedit pure 
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At last Ellen crept down the area steps to the kitchen. Per- 


j >» Timi little exercise. 
haps their old servant might still be there. Timidly and tremb- you'll die of fatty heart, if you don’t mind yourself. Fat,|iu his boota. “IVs a mercy,” cays 1,“ that you've left eyes in 
don’t you know, if you get too much of it, collects about the | my head.” “Now,” says he, “ what'll you have? 
cockles of the heart, aud binders them from opening th ir| Tarn-over. Here’s my Director of Exercises, the Herr Gym- 
shelle—smothers them, in fact. 
cockles ; and one of these days you will be smothered.” 


ling she knocked. ‘Ibe door was opened. Yes, the same dear, 
old motherly woman who had taken little Effie from her breast 
mapy, Many a time. : 

“Don’t you know me?” sobbed Ellen, the tears streaming 
down. é 

“ No, bless, you,” said the old servant; “but I see you are in 
trouble, dear soul. Come in and rest a minute, and tell me 
what is the matter,” and she led her in. g 

Ellen sat by the deal table, full in the light, and took off 
her bonnet and let ber hair down (grey, now) as she used to 
wear it. ws 

“ Heaven help us all!” cried the old woman; “ but it is 
Mrs. Lorry. Ob, ma’am, the Lord forgive you, but you've 
broken his heart.” : ; ‘ , 

“Don’t, Ann, don’t. Have pity,” Ellen cried with bitter) ® 
sobs. “I know—I know. I have come back only for aj 
little. I could not bear for him to know me. I saw him 

just now, and know it is true. But I want to look upon 
my little child before I die. 1 will not disturb her sleep. 
I will kiss her so softly she shall not wake, and then I will 
creep down and go out, and never trouble~you any more for 
ever.” . 
“Oh, mercy, missus,” the good old woman said, wringing 
her hands, “don’t take on—don't, there’s a dear creature, 
for dear love; but you will never wake darling Miss Effie 
with your kisses any more—she has laid in the churchyard 
these three years.” 

With an exceeding great and bitter cry, Ellen ran out into 
the night, her head bare, her long hatr flattering in the bleak 
wind. She hurried on til! she came to the long, dark beach, 
where the white waves were rolling in, angrily leaping upon 
the shore. There she flitted down to where the foam of the 
last wave was hissing and seething on the shingle, and, her 
feet already wet with the salt sea, stretched out her hands to 
confide her bitt2r remorse to its silent breast. 





¥: 

“Why, my dear Ellen, if we hayen’t been wailing supper 
for you this last hour,and I’ve been hunting all over the 
town to find you. I’ve been to mother’s, and goodness only 
knows where, and here you are, sitting alone on the shore at 
ten o’clock at night, with the water up to your ankles.” 

Ellen looked up in amazement. There was Doctor Lorry, 
sure enough. Sac could nut see his face, lor it was so dark, 
but his voice didn’t sound at all as if he was broken down 
with sorrow. She could hardly believe her eyes. 


“ Kiss me, my own dear, good husband,” she cried; “jand ui 


tell me it is not true that I dare not hold you ia my arms and 
love you with all my heart.” 
“T don’t know about that,” said‘ihe doctor, kissing ber and 
laughing outright, “‘ but there’s no mistake but what you are 
doing it at present, bless your heart. But iv’s quite true that 
ou must have been sound asleep here for three hours, the 
ast part of the time with your jfeet in the water, and a great 
mercy it happens to be salt, and that you have a doctor 
for your husband. But what is this, my little wife? 
Tears?” 
“Ob, thank heaven, my dear husband, thank heaven they 
are tears, and that they weré only wept in a dream; for | 
have been foolish and wicked, and 1 can now love you with 
all my beart.” 
Ob, those white eteps of home, how Welcome they looked, 
and the bright windows that smiled welcome. But it you 
could have seen Mrs. Lorry run up to her little Effie’s cot 
that nigh!, and wake ber up to be kissed, and fondled, and 
cried over, it would have done you good. She quite sur- 


— Blobb, you're too fat. You eat too much ; you take tco| moment he flew off his peg, and came round on his feet with 


I 
be 
lean new year to you,” says he, “and more lean years than | Stand not up. Here is von goot exercise to lie on back and 
P 


actually was Boxing-day, and this was the ouly time a simi- 
lar compliment had been offered to myself. As the compli | stand upon my bead and waggle, and I will so balance that 
ment re 
and said, “ Thank you, Bumpus.” Then I looked at the back, 
and saw it was a 


ropert, 
German Turn system for your Kuglish lazy bones. Look | to be lifted and jumped about. In half a minute he had got 
into it after dinner, and come over to me, if you like, every | me in the air, seated on both his bands, and had hurled me— 
morning, say, at ten. I keep a Director of Exercises instead 
of a Coachman.” 


cocks from poles, and twisted this way and that, as if suffer- 


enemy is Bumpus, as will presently be made more clear. 
to read, and I saw— 


Ravenstein, F.R.G.8., &e., Presi t nas 
tic Society, London; and Jobn Hulley, Gymnasiarch, of Li- 


wipes 
hat these gentlemen had endeavoured to explain the 
different 














I see by your gasping at this moment that | a somersct to beg my pardon, and regret that he badn’t eyes 


(Take a 
Blobb! you are a mass of | nast Umgedrebt, at your service and mine. What'll you 
take? A Free Exercise for one, or some light little com- 
* Bumpue,” I said, “ you are unfeeling.” ,,, | bined exercise for two. Carrying Exercise, if you like—pro- 
“It's what you'll wish you were. But come, old fellow, I'll | vided you'll carry me.” — . 

ive you a chance for twenty years more of lite. You won't “ Von shing'e exercise; dear sir,” says Herr Umg——. “ Dis 

















leave off feeding on potatoes; you will eat bread and drink | shentlemavs will tske one balancing position so, mid dis leg 
beer. Very well, then; eat ’em, and work ’em into muscle. 


up 80, stand on von leg,so. Now on von leg, tiptoc—stand ! 
{ you waat to save your cockles, fall to at your muscles.” 1} Vare good ; balance mid arms, before falling into fundamen- 
heve, upon my honour, that he meaut this for a joke. “A|tal position—ah! you are down on your broad back. 
haroah had. Here, Blobb, my boy, l’d be sorry to lose| rise widout using de bande. You cannot. Well den, see how 
good neighbour so soon as you seem to be going, and so|I getyouup. I stride over your neck, I grasp your legs, 
shall take the liberty of giving you a Christmas-box.” _ | Now grasp you my legs. Now wheel so. You are heavy, but 
I bad been giving Christmas-boxes all the morning; for it|IT am strong. Wheel u—u—ughb, round you go, and now I 
have youjon my shoulder. Dol totter? No. You shall 
esented a rather handsomc-looking book, I took it, | you shall not be able to tumble. Or this you shall do to me. 
See.” The fellow hooked one of his feet in my neck, stuck 
audbook of Gymnastics and Athletics. the other agaiast my knee, and threw himself out afloat in the 
“ Now,” says he, “ Blobb, just make a peint of doing regu- | air at right angles to my body. Then down he came on his 


larly, every morning for a few months, some of the exercises | legs again, and begged that 1 would do the same by him. Be- 
set you in this book. 1 walk, I do; and you'll find my coach 
house and stable-yard, just over the way there, fitted up as it| ders, preparatory to spinning me like a teetotum, 
ought to be, with help to stretch your limbs instead of help | warde. 

to do without ’em. There’: a Rack there, aud a Knotted 
Rope, and a Hanging Plank ; besides a Buck, and a Vaulting | Mcioherr was again flying over my head, to alight, = 
Horse, and a Climbing Wall, and all that sort of thing, in the | like a monkey, on the back of the wooden machine t ca 


fore 1 could answer him, he was hoisting me over his shoul- 
heels up- 
“ Put me down,” | roared. Down I was in an instant, and 


ard. The book’s a capital one, though taken from a popu-|a Vaulting Horse. What appeared to me was, that 


ma- 
ar German Turn book, and perhaps a little too much on the | piac seized upon me as if 1 were a new gymnastic p 


y, 


well, 1am happy to say that he hurled me upon the toes of 
Bumpus, who had just come down from the Rack, and was 
So Bumpus went away, and left the book. Aad the first | langhing demoniacally as he danced up and down before me. 
Turn it gave me was when first 1 opeved it, and saw it full of |“ Enough,” I remarked, by way of apology to him. “ If ever 
awful pictures of men hanging by their legs, like weather-| you ca'ch me taking a turn over to your stable again, you and 
that fellow may play shuttlecock with me for the rest of your 
ing all the tortures of the Inquisition. The first bit of reading’ existence.” I went home, and have set down what you see 
my eyes lighted on was part of a long chapter on THE RACK,| here. There’s only one conclusion I could come to, which is 
which said, “ We divide the exercises at THE Rack into six | to have no more of this nonsense. The thing is overdone. 
great groups, viz. : Bumpus overdoes it. Boating, cricketing, and hunting men 

“1st. Exercises hanging by the upper extremities ; overdo it. Young fellows at college overdo it, and some of 
“Qad. Exercises hanging by upper and lower extremi- | them get injured for life. J won't do it asain. 


es ; —— 
“3rd. Exercises hanging by the lower extremities only.” ‘ i“ . <- 
That day I read no more. The bare notion of being exer- THE THISTLEWOOD CONSPIRACY. 
cised on the Rack while hung head downwards, like the prize] Among the seditious movements that diefigure and sadden 
hog with a rosette in its back at the butcher’s shop-door, very | our domestic history during the early years of the present 
nearly took my legs from under me. Next day, as I had | century, when the country groaned beneath the burdens caus- 
nothing to do, when I had done uiy newspaper, I resumed | ed by a ruinous war, and the mis-government of the Liver- 
Bumpus’s book ; aud as I felt unsteadiness of the legs coming | pool administration, that known as the “ Cato Street Conspi- 
on when I opened it and looked at the pictures, 1 took four | racy” is by far the niost singulzr and horrible. In our com- 
glasses of port wiue, accordiag to the sayivg-gone for health, | paratively happy circumstances we can hardly understand 
two for cheer, three for my friend, four for mY enemy. That} that no further back than some forty-seven years ago, at a 
time when the late Lord Palmerston was already Secretary- 
at-War, and when Lord Lyndburst, who only a few years since 
passed from among us, was Solicitor General, a body of men ’ 
should have formed a plan which involved the indiscrimi- 
nate massacre of all the memlers of the Cabinet. But in 
those day sedition and tumult were so rife, and accusations 
of high treason so common, that although the discovery of the 
plot, the history of which we are about te sketch, created the 
greatest alarm, reaching the dimensiuns almost of a panic, the 


Four glasses of port just supplied me with courage cnough 


That this was a book on Gymnastic Exercises, by E. G. 
ut of the German Gympas- 


exercises as clearly as possible, and without doing 





Baar “id An». the hone kaenar, by a | 
aking hands with her, and kissing ber on the forehead, 
and calling ber a dear old thing. 
Alter supper, Ellen came and nestled ber head against her 
busband’s breast, in supreme thaukiulocss to Him who some- 
times guides sleeping thoughts now, as he did of old, to bless 
and sanctify waking houre. 
“Ellep,” said the doctor, very quictly for bim, “I have 
sometbing to show you that is sad—a letter, Can you bear 
to see it now ?” 
Yes, she could bear anythiog by bim and with him. 
So Doctor Lorry smvothed out a letter from his pocket, and 
laid it before her. 
It was dated two days back, and ran thus :— 


London, October lth, 1549, 

My dear Ellen,—I cannot die without letting you kuow I have 
loved you always and to the end. I kuew | should never be able 
to call you my wife, and it seemed to me it would be cruel to 
keep you waiting only lovg enough for you to be a widow, per- 
haps, a6 soon as you were a bride. 1 did not think to have lasted 
as long as this. The physicians have kept me alive by sending 
me to Madeira for two years ; but | wanted to eome home to dic. 
Perbaps | cid wrong in not telling you this; forgive me ifso : it was 
meant in kindness and love. Perhaps I might have told you, but 
when I was well enough to write, | had heard that you had mar 
ried Doctor Lorry—a man I respect and love—and 1 did not 
wish to disturb your peace. You have a good and noble hus- 
band. Love him for my sake and his own. Heaven bless you 
aud him. I have been faithful. 


Haynyr Exseyr. 


= G a ye = | into the —_ by Royal Decree had to remedy the nation’s woes by making 
The letter was enclosed open in an envelope to Doctor a igh n 'forty-two, and “societies of young men flourish- | the State the owner of all the land, the produce of which was 
Lorry. is wife kissed _|ing allover Germany.” No doubt of it. The way the to be divided for the support of the people ; machinery , more- 
fully Ho was not jealous when his wife ki K thank men of this generation do ge flourishing about in society over, was to be done away with. These, and : 


It was strange that Ellen should have dreamed so truth- 
fully of the reason Henry Elsey had not written, and it was 
singular, too, that Henry Elecy died at nine o’clock that same 
night that she dreamed of meeting him on the shore. 


——_o ——_— 


THE RACK IN THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY. 

I am a plain man, who bates nonsense. 

For a man who weighs only a few ounces over nineteen 
stone it is rather hard to be told by vulgar people, who are 
intimate cnough to take liberties avd think they can make 
jokes, that he must find a way of throwing out some of his 
ballast. My friend Bumpus tells me that I must dispose of a 
few pounds of the adipose tissue which I pack under my 
wenneoet, toes my stays a litle tighter, snl oat upon Mr. 

nting. 

Lsay nothing in return. It has been well observed that a 
man’s ability is best found out by noticing what he might 
have said, and could have said, but didn’t say. I have heard 
how many witty things great men, who atso are discreet, ab- 
stain from saying; and my friends have never missed a 
chence that came to hand of telling me that I am a great 
man. 

* Blobb,” says my friend Bampus, who has taken ont bis 
freedom of the courtesies because our shops were ia the same 


to the Bugtion wogie. astonishment it caused could nut have equalled that which such 
That they had drawn much upon a Turn-book by Mr. A. | intelligence would now create. 
Ravensteiv, of Frankfort-on-the- Maine. : ; On the 24th of February, 1820, knots of men were collected 
That Gymonasiarchs were much honoured in Aucient| all over London, reading a G.zette Extraordinary which had 
Greece. been posted on the walls before daylight. It contained a pro- 
That the Romans were less r fined gymnasts. clamation, signed by Lord Sidmouth, the Home Secretary, 
That bis Majesty, King Teutobach, of the Teutons, vaulted | offering a reward of ove thousand pounds for the apprehension 
over six horses standing side by side. of Arthur Thistlewood, charged with high treason, and further 
That in cightecn hundred and eleven, when the modern | with the murder of Smithers, a police officer. It was soon 
Teutons were bowed down under the yoke of a foreign op-| known that a desperate plot had been discovered and defeated, 
pressor, the great Jahn, whose aim was to regenerate the | and that the police officer bad lost his life in an attempt to ar- 
people and make them sirong enough to bresk, or agile | rest the conspirators, That the name of Thistlewood should 
enough to jump out of, the said yoke, opened the first public | be associated with any plot on foot was natural enough. This 
Gymuasium near Berlin. man, born of parents in a good social position, had led & 
lam myself a Briton, and a single man, under the yoke of | strange, wild life wheo still quite young. He had entered the 
no oppressor, foreign or domestic; so 1 don’t want to be/| militia, and afterwards the regular army; had married and 
— how to get out of that sort of thing. But I went on to| gone to the West Indies, whence, afier throwing up his com- 
how Jahn’s eff rts were successful, and Gymnasia multi-| mission, he had pr Jed to America. He had next gone to 
plied in Germany, until “ the friends of darkness interposed,” | France, bad entered the-French army, and at last, after wan- 
and in eighteen hundred and eighteen the Gymuasia were | dering about the Continent, had returned to England. His 
shut up by the Police as hotbeds of something or other.| wife having died, he married a second time, sold an estate 
Well, a Gymoasium, at any rate, is not among his} which bad been left to him, and was cheated out of payment. 
hotbeds. He distinctly told me that he had it ia his coach-| He then took to farming, lost what money he had, 
house and his stable-yard. We are safe against the Powers of| up to London. Here he became a man among 
Darkness, so far, if they are hostile to hotbeds in England as | “Spenceans” or “Society of Spencean Pailan ists,” as they 
in Germany. Jahn was “ thrown into »” but, being a} preferred to call themselves—a society deriving 
Gymnast, no doubt he came dowa upon his legs. He was let | Spence, a schoolmaster, who in 1800 the misfortune to be 
out in eighteen twenty-five, and lived, my book tells me, to| prosecuted for his benevolent and somewhat advanced views 















over England, too, is dreadful to us as elderlies. Happily, 
there is no son of mine among them. Germany, Gym- 
nastics spread to Denmark ; thence to Sweden, where P. H. 
Ling Se a pe eo and es saps — 
attention to the t ng 0 gymnastic exercise. | ed on the acquittal of a fellow prisoner. 
Into France these Gymnastics were first introduced by Colo- a tb ’ 
vel F. Amoros. In England, rowing, cricket, football, and | hi 
other out door exercises of the body have long been popular ;| he was condemned to a year’s imprisonment, and no sooner 
but the German system of gymnastic training bas only been | had be regained his liberty, toward the close of 1818, than be 
lately introduced by Athletic and Gymnastic Socie ties, which | began to enter into new p.ots. 
sre now prospering and multiplying in our cities. For their 
use ly, but also for schools and private students, here | Government bad known as far back as the previous Novembet. 
(in Bumpus’s book) was a treatise with exercises and -| Connected with the conspirators, and to all appearance a ring: 
tions of that body, on the German system, classified aud ex-| leader among them, was a man named Edwards, a modeller 
| 7 by diagrams and sketches, 80 forth, and so | and seller of images, who at a very early stage of the plot had 
orth. made revelations to the Home ,and had since 

After rading as much as I could, it struck me that it would | ed in consisnt communication with the Government. It was 
be a good thing to 5° over the next day, at ten A.M., to| thought advisable, however, to keep this man 0s mach in th 

an “ 


ot 
ticable schemes, formed the Utopian dream of 
a this time Thistlewood seems to have been in 


Of the present one, of which he was said to be the author, 








Bumpus’s take a turn upon the Rack : for, 

all, the Rack is only a horizontal bar to grasp and 

and although “ hanging by the hocks” is one part 

ercise described, I don’t admit that I have got hocks, and, if| February, a cowkeeper, Thomas Hiden by 

I had, I am not bound to hang myself by them, or in any} in vain t an interview with the Earl of Harrow 

other way. president of the council, at his residence, addressed him 
I went to Bumpus’s stable at the stated hour next morning ; | park, and told him that it was intended to murder himself snd 

entered soagany Say the first thing I got was a tremendous | the rest of the ministers on 

box on the ear from my friend’s foot. He was py he dinner which was to be held at the 





strect, and we left business within two years of one another 





astraddle, head down, balanced on the point ofa ing | the plot, but at the same time to allow it to go as 
pyramid, and going round like a great bone teetotum. Ta iv 
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musical aspect of woman. Bold as the assumption sounds, it 
is quietly assumed that — woman is naturally musical. 
Music is the great accomplishment, and the logic of her 
schools proves to demonstration that every girl has fingers 
and anear. In a wonderful number of cases the same logic 
proves that girls have a voice. Anyhow, the assumption 
moulds the very course of female existence. The morning is 
out in practising, and the evening in airing the results of 
the practice. There are aC ty where one only rushes 
away from the elaborate Thalberg of midnight to be roused 
up at dawn by the Battle of Prague on the piano in the 
schoolroom over-head. Still we ‘all reconcile ourselves to 
this perpetual rattle, because we know that a musical being 
has to be educated into existence, and that a woman is neces- 
sarily a musical being. A glance, indeed, at what we may 
call the life of the piano explains the necessity. Music is pre- 
eminently the social art; no art draws people so conyeniently 
together, no art so lends itself to conversation, no art is in a 
maidenly sense at once so agreeable, so easy to acquire, and 
so eminently useful. A flirtation is never conducted under 
greater advantages than amid the deafening thunders of a 
grand finale; the victim doomed to the bondage of turning 
over is chained to the fascination of fine arms and delicate 
hands. Talk, too, may be conducted without much trouble 
over music on the usual principles of female criticism. 
* Pretty” and “exquisite” go a great way with the Italian 
and the Romantic schools; “ sublime” does pretty usiversal- 
ly for the German. The Opera is, of course, the crown and 
sum of things, the most charming of social lounges, the read- 
jest of conversational topics. It must be a very beavy Guards- 
man indeed who cannot kindle over the Flower-song or the 
Jewel-scene. And it is at the Opera that woman is supreme. 
The strange mingling of eye and ear, the confused appeal to 
every sensuous faculty, the littleness as well as the greatness 
of itall,echo the confusion within woman herself. More- 
over, there is no boredom—no absolute appeal to thought or 
deeper feeling. Itis in good taste to drop in after the first 
act, and to leave before the Jast. It is true that an opera is 
supposed to be the great creation of a great artist, and ao 
artist’s work is presumed to bave a certain order and unity of 
its own; but woman is the Queen of Art, and it is hard if she 
may not ove her royalty by docking the Fidelio of its 
head and its tail. But, it woman is obliged to content herself 
with mutilating art in the opera or the coacert-room, she is 
able to create art itself over her piano. A host of Claribels 
and Rosalies exist simply because woman is & musical crea- 
ture. We turn over the heap of rubbish on the piano with a 
seuse of wonder, aud ask, without hope of an answer, why 
nine-tenths of our modern songs are written at all, or why, 
being written, they can fiod a publisher. Bat the answer is 
asimple one, afier all; it is merely that ew ithetic creatures, 
that queens of art and of song, cannot play good music and 
can play bad. There is nota publisher in Loudon who would 
not tell us that the patronage of musical woman is simply a 
patronage of trasb. The fact is that woman is a very practi- 
cal being, and she has learned by experience that trash pays 
better than good music for her own special purposes; and 
when these purposes are attained she throws good music and 
bad music aside with a perfect impartiality. I: is with a cer- 
tain feeling of equity, as well as of content, that the betrothed 
one resigns ber sway over the keye. S'.e has played and won, 
and now she holds it hardly fair thet she should interfere 
with other people's game. Sv she louuges into a coroer, and 
leaves her Broad wood+to those who have practical work to 
do. Her role in life bas no need of accomplishments, and as 
for the serious study of music as an art, 48 to any real love of 
it or loyalty to it, that ia the business of “ professional peo- 
ple,” aud not of British mothers. Only she would have her 
girls remember that nothing is ia better taste than for young 
people to show themselves artistic. 
usic only displays on the grand scale the laws which in 
leas obtrusive form govern the whole wathetic life of woman. 
Painting, for instance, dwiadies in her baads into the 
“sketch”; the browa sands in the foreground, the blue wasb 
of the sea, and the dab of rock behind, Not a very lofty or 
amusing thing, Oue would say at firet sight; but, if one thinks 
of it, an emivently practical thiag, rapid and easy of execu- 
tion, not mewing the artist up in solitary studio, but lending 
ilselt pe es to picnics and groups of a picturesque sort 
on cliff and boulder, and whispered criticism from faces peep- 
ing over one’s shoulder, Serious painting woman can leave 
comfortably to Academicians and rough-bearded creatures of 
the Phillip Firmin type, though even here she feels, as she 
glances round the walls of the Academy, that she is creating 
art as she is creating music. She dwells complacently on the 
home tendencies of modern painting, on the wonderful suc- 
cession of squares of domestic canvas, on the nursemaid car- 
rying children upstairs in one picture, on the pursemaid car- 
rying childrea dowastairs in the next. She has ber little 
crow of triumph over the great artist who started with a 
lofty ideal, and has come down to painting the red stockings 
of litle girls in green-baize pews, or the wouderfal counter- 
és and marvelious bed-curtains of sleeping inuocents. She 
nows that the men who are forced to paint these thiogs 
grow! contempt over their own creations, but the very grow! 
8 & tribute to woman's supremacy. It is a great thing when 
woman can wriog from ao artist a hundred “ pot-boilers,” 
while man can Only give him an order for a single “ Light of 
the World.” One field of art, indeed, woman claims for her 
own, Man may build churches as long as he leaves woman 
to decorate them. A crowning demon-tration of her wathetic 
faculties meets ue ou every festival ia wreath and text and 
monogram, in exquisi'ely moulded pillars tarned into gro- 
tesque corkscrows, ia tracery broken by strips of greenery, 
in paper flowers and every variety of gilt gingerbread. Bat 
it may be questioned whether art is the sole aim of the eccle- 
siastical picuic out of which decorations spring. The chatty 
groups dotied over the aisle, the constant appeals to the 
curate, the dainty little screams and giggles as the ladder 
shakes beneath those artistic feet, the criticism of cousins who 
have looked in quite accidentaliy for a peep, the half-conse- 
crated flirtations in the vestry, ally art even here to those 
= purposes which @ thetic woman never forgets. 
ere she, indeed, once to forget them, she might become a 
Dr. Mary Walker; she might even become a George Sand. 
In other words, she might fod herself an artist, loving and 
studying art for its own sake, solitary, despised, eccentric, 
and blac, From such a destiny esthetic woman turns scorn- 
fully away —Saturday Review. 


——_>——_——— 
ECCENTRICITIES OF THE FLESH. 
Under this bead the reader may imagine we are about to 
give him a portrait gallery of oddities, in which mind as well 
a8 matter is intimately mixed up. Nothing of the kiad: our 
dealing ts wilh bodily matters only—with the curious suacep- 
tibilities of our physical structure. To the medical philoso- 


per the vagaries the flesh pats on are quite as wonderful 
nothing 


cs} 


as those exhibited by the mind; We 





any unaccountable antipathy a man may express mentally. | 
Half of us, indeed, act from sudden impulse, like or dislike. 

We cannot give a reason for it even to ourselves; but we are 
indeed puzzled to fivd the body as well as the mind influenced 
by other bodies in the most remarkable manner, often with- 
out our being aware of the oflending object’s presence. We 
allude to the extraordinary susceptibility some persons’ pbysi- 
cal structures have to the presence of other bodies, either ani- 
mate or inanimate. Thus, the mere vicinity of certain ani- 
mals is quite sufficient to excite ia the most violent manner 
the nervous system of some individuals. The presence of a 
cat in the room has been known to affect certain persons as 
though they were about to be eeized with a fit; and such per- 
sons, again, are equally disturbed by the presence of rabbits, 
It is related in the Medical Journal that their presence has bad 
the same effect upon the mucous membrane—ia other words, 
the Jining membrane of the mouth, throat, digestive appara- 
tus, and nose—as a bad cold would have had, creating on the 
instant an, attack simulating the «ffects of a bad influenza. 
The effect of touching the fur of a rabbit or that of the cat is 
still more distressing to individuals thus eccentrically consti- 
tuted. It is very probable that the electric fluid given out in 
this process may have some immediate effect upon the nervy 

ous system, but it seems almost uaaccountable that without 
physical contact, without even a knowledge of the offending 
object’s presence, such an effect should be produced upon the 
humen organization, however obnoxious it may be to certain 
sensations. Without doubt the cause is some animal emana- 
tion which the body takes cognisance of more rapidiy than 
do either the sight or smell, or at least before we bave any 
mental appreciation of them through those special’ senses. 
No doubt many odd sensations and uneasy bodily feelings 
which we cannot account for are owing to the antipathy of 
our more delicate bodily structure to uneeen passing objects. 
The direct contact of ce: tain articles of food with the stom- 
ach, we all koow, aff-cts some individuals ia the most remark- 
able manner. The destinies of nations have often depended 
upon the state of the digestion of individuals in certain tarn- 
ing-points in the world’s history. Oar theme is confined, 
however, to the - effect of physical causes, rather thau 
to their indirect iofluence upon our thoughts and actions, The 
experience of medical men leads them to know that we are 
not by any means all constituted alike with respect to those 
things which we can take and those which we sbould avoid 

Experience is a guide to most men in such matters. There 
are some people, however, who are so peculiarly constituted, 
that matters the most harmless to the maas of mankind act 





upon them in the most distressing . For instance, 
some persons cannot eat a lobster ealad without its having a 
very curious effect upon their complexion. We know a lady 
who ouce induiged at supper-time in a salad of this kiad, and 
upon her return to the bali-room her face snd peck immedi- 
ately became covered with spots, obliging her to retire. 
Cockles and shrimps have the like effect upon persons thus 
peculiarly constituted. A medical friend tells us that eating 
veal gives a lady of bis acquaiotance the nettle rash, and that 
orange-peel has produced great nervous excitement. Figs, 
again, give rise in some people to what is termed “ formica- 
tion,” or a sensation like the tickling movement of ants upoa 
the palate. The most extraordivary example of the adverse 
influence of a common article of food upon the human stom- 
ach ié related by a surgeon of one of our public hospitils. 
He says that a patient of bis cannot touch rice without the 
most ex'reme discomfort. “On one occasion, when at a dia- 
ner party, be felt the symptoms of rice poisoning come on, 
and was, as usual, obliged to retire from the table, although 
be bad not partaken of any dish ostensibly coutainiag rice. 
{t appeared, on investigation, that some white soup, wilh 
which he had commenced his dinner, had been thickened 
with ground rice.” In auother case, similar symptoms hay- 
ing come on after a gentleman had partaken of bottled beer, 
this apparently extraordinary fact was explained by the pres- 
ence iu the bottle of afew grains of rice, which bad beea 
placed there to excite a secondary fermentation. But what 
is this to the perverse stomach of a gentleman in a case cited 
4 Doctor Prout, who was poisoned by eating a mutton chop? 

ue most digestible of all flesh to the ordinary mortal was 
to him positively as poisonous as though he had eaten toad- 
stools. {t was ut first imagined by his physician that his dis- 
like to this kind of food arose from mere fancy, and in order 
to test him, mutton disguised, was served to him as other flesh 
meat, but always with the same result—violent vomiting and 
diarrhees. Indeed, the effect upon him was so great, that had 
he been kept upon mutton diet, Doctor Prout believed that 
he would have ied. 

Some persons cannot touch honey without the very alarm- 
iog symptoms appearing of swelling of the tongue, frothin, 
of the mouth, and biucness of the flogers. Mustard applied 
to some eccentric skins will produce violent twitchings of the 
muscles of the face, arms and legs. 

Many persous we kaow capnot remain in aroom where 
there is a cheese ; and we are told of an eccentric constitution 
that could pot sit at a table where there was a cooked hare. 
Eggs, egain, rebel in the most violent manner against some 
stomachs. Tbe sense of touch, teo, is very eccentric in some 
individuals, and the handling of a russet apple is intolerable 
to agentleman we have heard of; and the mere passing of 
the hand along the bristles of # brush produces the most ex- 
quisite nervous distress in a lady of our acquaintance. 

The emarations arising froar vegetable sources have a very 
marked ¢ffect upon some people. Indeed, there is a disease 
known as the hay asthma, which, at the hay harvest, periodi- 
cally affects many persons who reside anywhere near hay- 
fields when they are being mowed. The reason is well known. 
Floating particles of the seed are always set free at such times, 
and, striking against the mucous mem of the nose, 
mouth, and throat of the individuals liable to this affection, 
produce spasmodic action of the throat, which is not only 
very distressing, but dangerous. The late Duke of Richmond 
was very liable to the hay asthme, and during the ha 
season be always retired to Brighvon, the Downs near which 
place protected him from the danger of haymaking. The 
direction of the wind is of importance in this affection, inas- 
much as when it blows from the quarter where 
operations are going on, the sufferer feels the d g afflic- 
tion -with inereased virulence; when, however, the wind 
blows in the contrary direction, he is exempt from its infla- 
ence. Ipecacuauha, again, is most obnoxiuus to many indi- 
viduals, producing vomiting and diarrhce:, The mere removal 
of a stopper from a bottle containing this drug will 
in some persons an instantaneous effect, although far removed 
from the object itself. Persons thus affected with this emanation 
have been Known to be seized with spasms in consequence, 
although removed by a couple of floors from the cause, 

Tue ordinary spasmodic asthma arises from causes just as 
local. It often happens that persons so afflicted cannot pass 
certain limits without bringing on a spasm. The distance of 








ymaking | part 


persons who are liable to seizure in the pure atmosphere of 
the country, obtain great relief by a resideace in towns ; often, 
too, in the moet disagreeable, and, to persons in health, most 
unhealthy portions of them. In this distressing complaint it 
may be truly said that what is one man’s meat is another 
man’s poison. 





ON BEING CUT. 


“ My dear, have you heard the news? Mre. Blank was cut 
yesterday on parade.” 

What had Mrs. Blank done, that no one would speak to 
her? She might have gone to Captain Noname’s bungalow 
openly in the sight of gods and men: ladies commit such 
mistakes sometimes in lodia, and pay the penalty resulting— 
and know why they pay it. Or, it might bave been reported 
that she had gone; and reports do quite as well as truth for 
the whetstone of the sealpiog-knife. In which case she would 
ucderstand no more than her own baby why the brigadier’s 
wife was suddenly afflicted with short-sightedness and manu- 
al paralysis, as she held out her hand for the usual evening 
greeting ; and why the major’s four daughters had all stiff 
necks, and looked as if they had been dining on sour limes 
when she bowed them in her airy, smiling, careless way as 
she passed; why the bandsmen glanced cunningly, and 
nadged each other slyly ; while the subs looked knowing, 
and one or two of the objectionable kind addressed her with 
acontemptaous familiarity that brought the blood to her 
cheeks. fe may, of course, be that conscience lent her a 
burning torch by which to read the meaning of her uncom- 
fortable reception, and that she knows she must either bow 
her head to the storm or brazen it out, according as she is dis- 
posed by oatare and serve. It will not much signify what 
she does, poor soul! The thunderbolt bas been launched, and, 
innocent or guilty, she must bear the mark of the barn to the 
end of her life. She has been cut; and though the wound 
may be healed over, as wounds do heal over, yet the scar will 
remain, and will never quite ccase to ache. 

I remember a case, when I was a girl, which was a good 
lesson a8 to the expediency of keeping strictly to one’s own 
business. A certain Miss Jones (oot to be too explicit), a girl 
of our Own age and sianding, got into terrible disrepute in 
the neighbourhood where we all lived. Her story was con- 
sidered a bad one. It was the scaudal of the day. Wherever 
= saw three or four men congregated together, and speak- 

ng in veiled voices—wherever there was a cluster of women’s 
heads bent inward to an imaginary centre, like sheep before a 
storm—there you might be sure the crimes aad improprieties 
of Miss Jones were in full swing of discussion and reproba- 
tion. People began to look coldly and more coldly on her; 
she was left out of every party ; she was visited with increas- 
ing rareness ; and at last it was resolved that she should be 
publicly cut. Accordingly, Miss Jones wes cut. This 
seemed to one of her young friends and companions dread- 
fully unfair, This friend was a blundering, honest-hearted 
young person, enthusiastic for truth and fair-dealing, and con- 
stitutionally unable to foresee personal difficulties as the re- 
sult of inconsiderate action. So she took it on herself to 
enlighten Miss Jones as to the reasons why, to give her an 
opportunity of defending herself. For she did not believe 
the public report, and, girl-like, thought the world cruel and 
the friend faultless. She told her story; and got the reward 
righteously apportioned to rashnese. She might as well have 
upset a cauldron of oil into a furnace, and have expected it 
to prove a patent fire-annihbilator as to have yee os that she 
was Preparing a way of peace by telling truth and the reports. 

Miss Jones bad a mother ; a small, tightly framed old lady, 
with a sharp nose and a pointed chin, smal! red-brown eyes, 
and a shrill voice. Miss Jones herself, with her resolute lips, 
was no coward, and could stand to her guns manfully. T 
both did battle. Calls were made on all the gentry J 
and leiters were written; reports were sifted, but the siftin 
came to worse than nothing, and had better have been | 
alone; counter-accusations were made; and there was a gen. 
eral outery of the pot against all kettles. In short, the whole 
amount o! defensive artillery practicable for the occasion was 
employed : to no good: Miss Jones was cut, and the wound 
would not reunite, although the sharp-eyed lady-mother 
passed three-fourths of her time in the o of the local 
lawyer, not averse to business. Perhaps there would have 
been the same confusion had any one at that hill station told 
pretty little Miss Blank why she was cut on 

Some cuts are given in pure mistake and misap 
Some years ago, a young English girl was sts 
friends at a 1 Frenels village—one of those vil 
everybody knows the business of everybody else, 
there are crowds of eyes to watch all men’s—and specially all 
women’s—doings. This young lish girl was somewhat of 
an Amazonian—not at all a jeune of the sentimental and 
“shocking” school, but a trank, free, girl, given 
to an unconventional breadth of action not a little perplexing 
to the more tightly bandaged French mind. — Seeing 
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tral clamp round w 
hat Meess Blank had been seen continually at 
ing under the arch of the viaduct 
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a length of a street will ottea give a man a perfect exemption 
from his dire trouble, or precipitate him into it, Asa rale, 
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flawe of “ fast” tendencies —say a habit of speech sprinkled 
with slang, a liking for cigarettes held with an air and drawn 
with gusto, and a decidedly picturesque, not to say startling, 
costume; and you may creaté a smoke of scaudal as thick 
and black as pitch, and as bard to wash off, when it has once 
stuck. Yet there is nothing essentially immoral in any of 
Nicotina’s proceedings. The same with dress. A mantilla, 
or a yasmak, or a porkpie hat, ora crivoline, or pre-R iffaclite 
trains, or high boots tasselled and beeled, or satia slippers 
without beels, and sandalled—what does it matter? There is 
no absolute crime (though there may be very great stapidity) 
in these things. It is a matter of locality and custom from 
iirst to last; and though we may question the sense, and deny 
the charm, of “ fast” fashions for ladies, we ought not tocon- 
found a question of taste with a question of morals. And yet we 
do. Poor Nicotina might as weil have teen caugt shoplifting 
or pocket-picking. Her star has gone out from the horizon of 
the stricter sort, and before the week is out she will be cut, 
with greater or less severity, according to the extent to which 
tight-lacing is carried by the community of censors. For 
some societies lace very tightly indeed ; and if Nicotioa falls 
among such as these, she may look out for a stinging file of 
scalping-knives, point downwards, well-sharpened, and un- 
erring in aim. 

I am not defending feeble mimicry of the habits of men in 
the conduct of women. I should like to utilise Nicotina’s 
cigarette-box for the destruction of the green fly among my 
geraoiums, bat I would not cut her. ‘Tacre are two rea- 
sons why I would not cut her, and why I would even 
do my best to reform and defend her. One is because I do 
not think her bad taste, though abomiae ble in itself, deserves 
80 severe @ punishment; and the other is, becanse an impru- 
dence, when treated as a crime, does really grow into one, 
however innocent it was in the beginuing. icotina, cut for 
foolish fastness, and cast adrift from all wholesome anchor- 
age, is pretty sure to shoot Niagara in the kind of halt-defy- 
ing revenge so common to those who are treated with undue 
and, therefore, exasperating severity. 

Bat there are not only the causes of cutting to be con- 
sidered ; there are also the ways and modes, which vary as 
much as tempers vary. Some people cut you with what the 
French would call une franchise brutale. These are the peo- 
ple who know you quite well, who are neither neryous nor 
shortsighted, nor given to open-eyed ¢reaming, nor in any 
way likely to forget their world and overlook society. You 
go up to these people—smiling, easy, unsuspecting ; and you 
are cut. Two eyes look at you coldly, fixedly; a living tace 
stiffens into a mask : perhaps the lips cf the mask have carled 
themselves into a slight sneer, perhaps they remain loose and 
expressionless, perhaps they close themselves tight and hard. 
Any one of these three expressions may be adopted, but the 
face will be a mask atill, and the two eyes will be simply 

lass balls deftly coloured, but with no soul ree through. 

hat is the cut, direct—never mind the cause—and you may 
get over it, if youcan. If you can, I should say that the steel 
was not forged which could cut you. 

Then there is the cut indirect; the cut which leaves a loop- 
hole for explanation, and a way of escape by apology and ex- 
cuse ; the cut which consists, first of all, in a shuffling away 
from you across the road, to the other end of the room, out 
at the door, into the garden; the cut that is betokened by a 
sudden desire to look exactly in the o te direction to that 
in which you are arn, and that finds an absorbing in- 
terest in a shop-window. This is a very elastic kind of cut- 
ting, and can be made to mean everything or nothing at the 
cutter’s pleasure. The only way to meet this manner of cut 
is by one of its own kind—a profound interest in some object 
to the side, or in the es staring vacantly into the 
world of shadows, and therefore unable to discern the forms 
of men ; and then, if the is a mistake, and bas been un- 
intentional or untenable—“ My dear Blank, how glad I am 
to meet you! Where on earth did you spring ? and 
where have you been all this time? Why bave you not 
hunted me up? I thought you had forgotten me, or that you 
intended to cut me!” 

Then there is the manner of cutting which is according to 
the law of dro water, wearing away stones by time and 
persistency. The greetings in the market-place are made 
with all proper conventional forms, but with gradually de- 
creasing warmth nicely adjusted, till at last they come to be 
mere simulacra of and, finally, are dropped alto- 
of life again. Buta long process has 
to be paased through you come to this; and it may be 


ters of a minute to give, occu 
into years. It net at all necessary that you 


lengthen’ 

should un d what has been your offence, and why the 
hands which once ape frankly enough now fold inem- 
selves coldly away, avoid the most fieeting touch, dread- 
ing degradation. bP you have stood on the wrong side 
in some political q 


and from the general So led on tub patel 
apart Tuck mao’ on some point 
the uses of bishops and the ot progenitor ; 7 andiin 
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do you wonder that you be ma maranatha to 
your opponents? Or you may sit under a different spiritual 
; and then, as you may be sure you will “go 

under” when the time comes, it is of no use to look for i- 
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the political trade become. emphatic 
aos tehee eer all Gates ceonid bring convic. 
tion on this point to all partisanship does not render 


proportion as euffiage is extended downward the av.ount of ig- 
norance and pr<jadice in the aggregate voting body is increased, 
with the direct consequence that politicians will become more 
ani more demagozgues—men who «appeal to ignorance and pre- 
judice and not to knowledge aud reasov. ‘There is no escape 
from this tendency or its result, The progress, like that of a 
stream, may be swilt or slow and sometimes (ortuous, but the 
natural goal will be attained as inevitably az that stream seeks 
and finds the sea. Who can doubt that the public wied is be- 
comivg more and more educated to the idea of submitting to the 
rule not of the worst necessarily, bat of the coarsest a.d lowest 
intelligence in the community? A stort time since the two in 
dividuals who, in their official capacities, we must recognize as 
the foremost men of the nation, bad a difference. A correspond- 
ence ensned between them, afterwards officially submitted to the 
United Siates Senate, in which cach practically gave the other 
the lie. This correspondence has Leen published througbout the 
country. It bas beea accompanied by direct charges of habitual 
drankenness against both parties in the controversy, eact of whom 
stands in the position of being a candidate for the Presidency. 
These charges and countercharges, emanating, as they rcspec- 
tively do, from bitter political foes, we would gladly disbelieve. 
That, however, to which we would call attention, aud which is 
equally pertinent, whetber these allegations are true or false, is 
the apparent ins nsibility of the public miad to the shockingness 
of the situation, ‘The most exalted personages of the nation are 
charged with two of the grossest vices that can disgrace a gen- 
tleman ; yet no one seems to think either that this will or ought 
to affect their chances for the Chief Magistracy of the nation, or 
that it is worth while to have any iuvestigation with a view to 
determine the facts, 

An optimism prevails, even among the more intelligent classes 
of the country, that is fraught with peril. A prosperity that 
was partly the resultant of previous political forces, aud partly 
that of physical advantages, bas been mistakenly att:ibuted to 
the perfection of a system. Because the machine has run on 
through thick and thin tolerably well for a time, it is supposed 
that it will never run down, It bas gone at a rapid pace dnring 
the last ten years, and it is aseumed tha’, as it can scarcely be 
put to a severe strain, its strength and permanency may be re- 
garded as assured. Bat it remains to be seen whether this very 
acceleration has not burried the country to a crisis that might 
otherwise have been deferred. It has certainly hastened it tow- 
ard the adoption of thoee leveling principles of universal equa- 
lity which are the logical ultimates of our system. That we 
have not yet completely solved our problem, has probably been 
due to acertain partiality or incompleteness in its terms; but 
we are likely soon to be in a position to know whether the great- 
est good of the greatest number can really be brought about by 
the people themselves, 


—_—»— -—_—_—— 


WHO SHALL LEAD IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS? 
A PLEA FOR MR. GLADSTONE. 


In St. Puul’s Magazine for the current month there appear- 
edan article, which is supposed to have been written by 
Anthony Troliope, asking the pertinent question, “ Whom 
shall we make leader of the new House of Commons?” We 
quote as follows :— 


Since Lord Melbourne resigned in 1841, now something 
more than twenty-six years ago, the First Lord of the Tree- 
sury has, we believe, been a member of the Upper House of 
Parliament for about seven years, while a member of the 
Lower Honee has reigned for about nineteen years, And 
duriog those seyen years in which te first servant of the 
Crown was a peer, it was generally felt throughout the coun- 
try that the peer who heid the of Prime Minister was, 
in truth, the chief of his Cabinet hardly more than in name. 
In Lord Aberdeen’s administration Lord John Rassell, Lord 
Palmerston, and Mr. Gladstone, all sitting in the House of 
Commons, were the gem servants whom the public most 
regarded. In each of Lord Derby’s three Governments, he 
himself has been overshadowed by bis Chancellor of the Ex. 
chequer; and when Lord Jobo Rassell—than whom no Prime 
Minister had been more thoroughly Prime Minister when 
with that name he sat in the House of Commons—became 
First Lord of the Treasury as Earl Russell in the House of 
Lords, Mr. Gladstone—as we are sure Lord Russell would 
himself admit—was recognised as the leading exponent of the 
political views of his party. That this has been so during the 
period named there can be no doubt; and looking at the ten- 
dencies which the forms of Government are taking in the 
country, it is, we think, clear that the same result must fol- 
low from any fature combination of ministerial names, It 
may well be jor the comfort of the Queen that she should en- 
trust the formation of a ministry, in the interest either of the 
liberal or of the conservative party, to a member uf the House 
of Peers. It may well be for the benefit of the country that, 
in this or in that emergency, the First Lord of the Treasury 
should sit in the Upper rather than in the Lower House. But 
let the go-named Prime Minister sit where he may, Ict titles 
and precedence in any ministry be arranged as the Crown 
and the ministers themsetves may choose, the ple of the 
country have now been taught to regard the Leader of the 
House of Commons as the highest political personage of the 
day, and will so continue to regard him, until the present 
phase of parliamentary government shall have been altered 
by new ideas. For this reason it is more important to us to 
ask who will be the Leader of the new House of Commons 
when that House shall have met, than to inquire who may 
occupy the President’s chair in future Downing Street assem- 
bliee 


Aad it is very important that the question should be asked 
now—and at it should be answered now by those men who 
will have potential voices in placing this or that man in the 
foremost seat on the Treasury Bench, when the new House 
shall have been called together. Who will be the Leader for 
this present session of Parliament is a fact pretty well estab- 
lished. We do not oy 74 to prophecy whether Lord Derby 
and Mr. Disraeli may hold their tll the autumn; but 
even should the circumstances of party warfare lead to their 
overthrow before the session be over, and sbould a liberal 
Minister be called upon to form a Government with the pre- 
sent House of Commons—an event which few Liberals anti- 
cipate or even desire to witness—the new initiation of a lib- 
eral policy by liberal political members of the House could 
hardly be accomplished till a House of Commons shall have 
been brought ther which shai! represent the new as well 
as the old constituents, Mr. Disraeli will of course lead the 
House now sitting, and we shal! not regret to see him leading 
it till it die. But it is for the liberal party who now fill the 
left to setile in this sessiov, and to setile firmly, 
whom during the next sessicn a shall obey, sbould 
the Treasury Bench then be occupied by its representatives. 


Tue question is one which cannot be auswered with advan- 





tage, Which cannot even be asked without injury, when the 





blind, The theory is as simple as the practice is sanifest. In services of the Leader are required for instant action. * * 
| That the political 
| leaders is a thing of course. These are gentlemen who have 
, 80 closely understood each other’s ideas in politics, who have 
| been so trained one by another, that without strain upon their 
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servants of the Crown should obey their 


feelings, they are able to act together as a compact body. 
Now and again, we hear of disruptions, but of disruptions 
only sufficient to prove as exceptions the truth of the rule. 
But the outer party is bound together by no tie which makes 
disruption the necessary consequence of disobedience. Tae 
ordinary member owes iis closest allegiance to his constitu- 
ents. It must therefore be with him a matter of judgment 
whether he will not act with his party on any subject. No 
doubt there are difficulties. How shall you argue with a mau 
that he is bound in conscience to give up the crotchet to 
which he finds that his conscience directs him? You can 
only conviuce him by teaching him that he can be of no use 
for cflecting the great purposes which he has in view asa 
single stick, and that he can only be strong as one of a fag- 
go. * * When we see the remnant of the fifty and odd 
cuuntry gentlemev, who bound themselves together in hope- 
less antagonism to the first advance of Free Trade, voting 
submissively for Household Suffrage, we should acknowledge 
ourselves ready io accept a lesson in political warfare from 
Mr, Disraeli and his followers. And then it is so pleasant to 
know that we may accept the lesson and suffer none of the 
humiliation. But the lesson must be accepted—we must 
choose our leader now ; we must prove that we are ready to 
follow him—with so much of submission as a political leader 
has a right to demand—if we intend that our party shall sit 
oo the Cominant side of the House soon after the new Parlia- 
ment shall have been assembled. * * 

If then it be desirable that in our New House of Com- 
mons the liberal party shall be enabled to carry liberal meas- 
ures from tbe domiuant side of the Speaker's chair, it is 
essentiai that, when the moment comes, the liberal party shall 
be ready with its Leader. And who shall that Leader be? 
We need, at any rate, not feel any squeamishness in declaring 
that it will not be Mr. Disreeli;—and we hardly need feel 
more in declaring that the only possible leader of such a par- 
ty is Mr. Gladstone. A leader without faults,—faulis in the 
eyes of some,—it is impossible to conceive. That Mr. Glad- 
stone may have faulir,—faulis which are faults in the eyes of 
the best of his own parly,—we may ackoowledge. But he 
has viriues, which we can all trost,—trath, honesty, genius, 
knowledge, a ready t »ngue, patriotism, and self-reliance. 

We think we shall be held to be right if we limit the pre- 
sent number of possible leaders of the House of Commons to 
five. Mr. Disraeli is a possible leader;—but of him as such 
we need only say that be is certainly not the general by whom 
the liberal party desires to be led. Lord Stanley is a possible 
leader ;—and were it probabje that his father should retire a!- 
together from politicr, it is" not unlikely that Lord Stanley 
should bid for the leadership of the Liberals in the House of 
Commenr. We are compelled to admire the position which 
Lord Stanley has taken in politics. The combination which 
he has shown of fideiity to his father, to his country, and to 
his own political character, bave proved him t> be a eteadfast 
map,—and he has, moreover, been a good public servant. 
But we should much lament to see the liberal party in his 
hands. has not borne the brunt of the fight ;—and, were 
it for nothing else, the undoubted fact that they who have 
borne the heat of the action could not endure to be so topped, 
would make us fear to see such rivalry, [Bit at present there 
can be no question of euch rivalry. @ trust that the elec- 
tion of another man wy be made sure before Lord Staniey’s 
chance of compi ting for the position may occur. And then 
Lord Cranbourre is a poesible leader of the House. Shvuld 
he remain where he is,—that is, should he not have been 
called to the House of J.ords,—by the time tat the Tory par- 
ty shail have rehabitated itscif, he would, we may almost say 
undoubtedly, become its leader. And there are few who 
would not be rejoiced to sce 80 honest, eo diligent, and so 
capable a statesman as is Lord Cranbourne in that position. 
Por the very success of a liberal party, a couservative party 
is needed, And that the conservative pariy should have its 
innings, now and cm Mia that they be not too much pro- 
longed,—no Liberal feels to be a sorrow, Should it become 
Lord Cranbourne’s destiny to sit opposite to the official box, 
we eball not grudge him that honour ; but when we are look- 
ing for # leader fur ourselves, Lord Cranbourne cannot be the 
man. The fourth in our short list is Mr. Bright. When we 
venture to make such a list it is impossible to omit the name 
of Mr. Bright, thouzh there are probably but few politicians 
who think it probable that he should ever be the first servant 
of the Crown, and thouzh,—.s far as we can ftdee—be him- 
self would nut be found among those few. evertheless his 
position in the House aud in the country bas been so . 
he is so manifestly a leading man in politics, his power as an 
orator and as a debater is su great, that we should not be jus- 
tified in denying that he might aspire to lead the House of 
Commons as the Queen’s Minister, without or un- 
due ambition, As we think that be would fail, and as we 
would regret much to see his fatlure, we will, at any rate, 
hope that the attempt may not be made, There rem: to 
us Mr. Gladstone, * * 

We have eaid that there are three possible politicians in the 
House of Commons who might be elected to lead a liberal 
party, entertaining general views such as those which we 
bave attempted to describe; and we have shown why we 
think that two of them are, at any rate for the present, out of* 
the question. Taere remains to us Mr. Glad anc it be- 
comes the duty of the party to inquire—and it is indeed the 
daty of every individual member of the party who has the 
privilege of aseat in the House—whether he be fit to be trusted 
with the power needed for the position, 

Has Mr. Giadstone shown himself to be true in politice— 
true to his party and true to hie country? Has he been 
honest? Is he an efficient statesman ? he polls 
pable? Can he i the attention of the ? Has 
he won the respect of men;—for in this there is 
much? And can he conciliaie men;—for in this there 
much also? 

As regards Mr. Gladstone’s sincerity in politics, we think 
that no msn on apy side enteriains 4 doubt of ii. The very 
changes which he has made are the proof of bis sincerity. 
As be has continued to study the great matter of the - 
ing of « country, he bas goue round what we may perhaps 
call a quarter of # circle, advancing—or retrograding, if 
be any who choose to say so—from liberal 
conservative liberalism. Year by year, and almost month 
by mouth, bis countrymen bave watched these ag 
they bave been made; and has been not even an enemy 
who bas ventured to think that aught but the conviction of a 
studious and just mind have produced them. We can all ad- 
mire, afer a fashion, the steadfast consisteacy of the politician 
who in early youth assumes a side which then is pro 








dictated to him by who adheres always to the 
political ideas which were then instilled into him, and who 
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dies by them. Bat such a one has not often the opportunity 
of giving proof of much earnest thought on the matter. His 
sincerity is not passed through the fire, as is that of the man 
who by slow degrees, with the eyes of his countrymen upon 
him, teaches himself those political lessons which he finds it 

that he should learn in the service of his country. 
Of Mr. Gladstone’s truth to his party and to his’ country 
we do not think that any liberal, or any conservative mem- 
ber of the House of Commons, will have a doubt. And 
then as to his honesty? A politician may be true to his 
party, true after a fashion to his country—and yet not be 
honest. Examples very conspicuous might be given of such 
lack of honesty joined to patriotism and to party zeal; but it 
would be invidious and unnecessery here to name such a 
one. 

At present there is hardly a leading ) 
whose name and person are not held in high respect in the 
House to which he belongs. Lord Derby, Lord li, Mr. 
Disraeli, Mr. Bright, Lord Stanley, Lord Cranborne, are tho- 
roughly respected. It is felt to be an honour to know these 
men, and that feeling is reciprocated from one side of either 
House to the other. No one will venture to say that, in this 
respect, Mr. Gladstone holds a position inferior to the highest 
that is enjoyed by either of the statesman above-named. 

pO ET) 

PARLIAMENT ON CornRUPT Practices AT ELections.—The 
first debate of the reassembled Parliament was on Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s proposed Bill for exposing and punishing corrupt 
practices. The Bill, which passed through a select committee 
last session, proposed to refer all bribery petitions to the 
Queen’s Bench, which, after taking the recognisances, was to 
send down one of the Assize Jadges to hold an inquiry on the 


spot. Since the autumn session in November the Ministry 
had, however, consulted the Judges, and those eminent per- 
sons appear to have broken out into open revolt against the 
Pp . Mr. Disraeli described his mortification, and re- 
= the objections of the Judges in a way which was ela- 

orately deferential to them, but by no means calculated to 
impress the House with his own respect for their objections. 
Even Lord Cranborne pleaded their case very feebly. He said 
that, as all judges have in their turn been eminent politicians, 
they would hardly trust their own fairness, and would cer- 
tainly be open to all sorts of savage assaults from outside ; 
and that some of the mud cast at them would stick, and im- 
pair their judicial repute in other cases. But Mr. Gladstone’s 
reply that even the Present election committees, though con- 
stituted of active politicians without any judicial prestige, are 
seldom or never attacked for partiality, was perfect. The 
leaders on both sides*seem determined that if the House gives 
up its privilege it shall only be to the highest tribunals, and 
we hope they will take measures to overcome the sudden at- 
tack of modesty which afflicts the Bench. 


litician among us 





Rome AND Irary.—A letter in the Siecle has the following : 
—* The Court of Rome, a8 now appears positive, has sent di- 
rections to all the bishops of Italy to celebrate a 7e Deum ‘ for 


that on the 28th inst. he would call the attention of the 
House of Commons to the state of the naturalization laws, 
and the right of self-expatriation. Lord Stanley made an 
explanation in regard to Mexico on the 2lst inst. He said 
that diplomatic relations with that country had been suspend- 
ed for the reason that last September the Mexican govern- 
ment declined all intercourse with those Powers who re- 
cognized the late empire. Mr. Disraeli aiso gave an explicit 
denial to the report that the expenditures already incurred for 
the Abyssinian expedition, exceeded the estimates Iaid before 
the House at its last session. 

There is but little news from the Continent of Europe. From 
Berlin it is announced that a treaty has been signed, between 
the United States and the North German Confederacy, on the 
subject of naturalization and expatriation, by which five years’ 
residence, (we presume in either country) and naturalization 
according to law, exempts the subject from allegiance, and 
from the claims of the country from which he emigrates. 
The discussion of the bill for the regulation of the French 
Press still continues in the Corps Legislatif,and an exciting 
scene is reported to have taken place on the 24th, 
when, after much confusion and excitement, the 
President declared the sitting for the day dissolved, and it 
was found necessary to expel liberal members from the house, 
and to extinguish the lights, before order was finally re- 
stored. Much feeling would appear to exist on this question, 
and on the final action of the French Legislature will depend 
the harmony, or continued dissatisfaction, of the best 
and most influential minds of the French Empire, who 
now labour under the feudal press proscriptions of bygone 
ages. We hope that the objectionable ban will be speedily 
removed, and that French writers will be left as free to speak 
their minds, as are Englishmen, or Americans, of the present 
day. 





The Present National Crisis. 
The past week has been one of renewed and intensified po- 
litical excitement. The crisis, which for some months past 
has been steadily and surely approaching, would now appear 
to be rapidly culminating. During the four-years’-tragedy 
which was brought to a close with the untimely death of the 
Chief Magistrate of the nation, it was the boast of not a few 
Americans that the United States was “ making history” with 
arapidity never before equalled. Be it so. Bat, like the 
child who for the first time witnessed the sudden transforma- 
tion of a chemical mite into a lengthening and life-like ser- 
pent, the vain and inexperienced American citizen thought- 
lessly rejoiced in the novelty of the exhibition that he was so 





the victory gained by the church over its The 
Italian Government, on its part, as has been stated, in conse- 
quence of the deplorable events at Padua, rwarded instruc- 
tions to the prefects to advise the ecclesiastical authorities to 
abstain. The city just mentioned is the only one in which 
disturbances of this kind have taken place; in many other 
towns of Italy the 7e Dew has been sung without anybody 
taking notice of the fact. General Manabrea, like most of 
the ministers, who have succeeded each other since the death 
of Count Cavour, allows himself to be somewhat led by 
events ; one day he fawns upon the Catholics ; the next he 

ves way to the requirements of the party of action. The 
Sourt of Rome publicly counsels the Italians to hold aloof 
from political associations, and to abstain from voting, and 
this at a time when several bishops of Northern Italy, who 
might be named, are of a contrary opinion, and yet M. Mene- 
brea neglec's to take advantage of the circumstances to speak 
out. 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 29, 1868. 
European News. 

The re-organization of the ministry in Great Britain may be 
considered the chief item of the week's news. We alluded 
in our last to the serious illness of Earl Derby, and have now 
to note his actual resignation, which took place on the 25th 
instant. Since “the Queen can do no wrong,” politically, it 
necessarily follows that her principal adviser, who is directly 
responsible to the people, and who actually possesses the ap- 
pointing power, wields a greater influence while it lasts, than 
does the President of the United States—and perhaps the 
Premier would have less difficulty in ridding his cabinet of 
an objectionable minister, than does the President in the pre- 
sent crisis. But, perhaps, it is not fair to draw comparisons 
at this particular juncture in American affairs; and since we 
have a word to say on the ministerial changes elsewhere, we 
pass on to note events of minor importance ; such, for instance, 
as the London reform meeting of the 25th, at which Mr. 
Bright presided, and a certain Reverend Mountebank held 
forth at length in defence of a foreign country, whose fayour 
he appareatly covets more than that of bis own. 


Parliament, although in session, is not yet fairly under 


way, and the resignation of the Premier will necessarily im- 


pede Parliamentary business for a while. The resolution 
for the continued suspension of the Habeas Corpus act in Ire- 
land, has duly passed the House of Lords. We observe also 
that Mr. Wm. Forster, member for Bradford, gave notice 


ddenly called upon to witness; but apparently knew as 
little of the poisonous compound which, on the application of 
the torch, 80 magically took form and life, as did the infant 
mind when it first admired its dang toy. 

But to abandon the figurative and treat of the stern facts of 
the position at the American capital. Our views, as already 
repeatedly recorded, are only strengthened and confirmed. 
It is indeed a dangerous experiment for rash and extremely 

partisan legislators, to hack away indiscriminately, and with- 

out the least appearance of deliberate thought, at the con- 

stitution under which this great and wide-spread family of 
common weulths have agreed, by original compromise, to live. 

We will not, at present, more than allude to the diversified 

interests and sectional peculiarities thus held together—since 
at present, the struggle is more political than com- 
mercial—but will for a moment consider the nature and ob- 
jects of the present struggle. In order to fully comprehend 
the position, it is, in our judgment, necessary to go back 
nearly seven years in the history of the country. It was then 
that the sweeping revolution began, which has since steadily 
progressed from stage to stage, until it now more directly 
threatens the actual life of the great American Republic, than 
at any former period of its short but eventful existence. One 
leading question in dispute has certainly been partially solved 
by the late war; but this has only been effected through force 
of more powerful armaments, coupled with superior numbers. 
The spirit and determination on one side, and the reck- 
less persistency on the other, which originally brought on the 
contest, still remains, and is only to be eradicated by yet another 
compromise, or otherwise the complete annihilation or exter- 
mination of the inhabitants of an entire section, numbering 
nearly one-third of the Confederacy. The war of bullets had 
for a time ceased, it is true, but the war of ballots is now 
about to begin, and to what this strife may again lead, it is 
difficult to foretell. Experienced statesmen of the Old World 
clearly foresaw this state of things sometime since, and now 
that the Presidential election is again approaching, the culmi- 
nation of the political crisis is at hand. 

So far as the original Constitutional questions are concerned, 
it is, happily, not our part to interfere. Whether Congress, 
the President, or the Supreme Court of the nation have done, 
or are doing, most to destroy the charm which 
hedged about this only charter of American liberty, it is not 
for us to determine ; but certain it is, that the American peo- 
ple now widely differ on this important point, and, what is 
worse, when the guiding star is once lost, or disregarded, all 
parchments must suddenly disappear, and the tempest of par- 
tizan hate take the place of calm political reason and recti- 
tude. The immediate Constitutional question now raised by 
President Johnson, may be said to be only raised as a means 
to.an end. Whether the appointee of the President, or of 
Congress, or—according to the letter of the Constitution—of 
both combined or “concurring,” preside over the War office 
for the ensuing year, is immaterial to the mass of the Ameri- 
can people, provided active hostilities are not to be indulged 








io; but should an actual collision occur, between the Execu- 
tive and Legislative branches of the government, the im- 
portance of its possession becomes at once apparent, since all 
orders to the army must, according to the Constitution, go 
through the office of the Secretary of War. 

But if we may judge from the language of grave and re 
sponsible legislators, a clash at arms is not only possible but 
probable. On the introduction of the resolutions on impeach- 
ment, Mr. Brooks, of New York, is reported to have said : “ If 
you depose the President by violence, if you suspend him, if 
you throw him out of office, except by due process of im- 
peachment, | tell you, in behalf of thousands and tens of 
thousands, and hundreds of thousands, and millions of the peo- 
ple, that we will never, never, so help as God, never, never 
submit. Sir, we have the physical power of the country with 
us; the labour, the industry, the bone and muscle of the 
country are ours. The heroism of the country is oure. Four- 
fifths of the army of the United States is composed of the De- 

of the country ; and if you proceed to introduce 
politics into the army, the Democratic soldier will follow the 
Democratic instinct, and will stand by the Constitution and 
laws.” 

This is strong language, and were the words “by vio- 
lence,” and, “ except by due process of impeachment” omitted, 
would be serious indeed. Bat when the President and Con- 
gress so widely differ as to what constitutes /aw, heated elec- 
tion times, and very narrow majorities, might easily plunge 
this impulsive and restless nation into a contest, the end of 
which no man could well foresee. And, moreover, when we 
consider that serious doubts exist in many minds, as to the lega- 
lity or constitutionality of the two-thirds-vote-enactments of 
Congress, as it is at present sectionally constituted, we can 
plainly see wherein lies the real danger to the Republic. We 
sincerely hope, however, for the good of all concerned, that 
we shall soon see a less warlike spirit manifested in high 
places ; and at the same time witness the participation of all 
sections in the enactment of laws by which, either. the origi- 
nal Constitution is to be amended, or the entire people go- 
verned. in this course alone, is to be found the guarantee of 
lasting peace in any Anglo-Saxon community. 





Changes in the Imperial Cabinet. 


The continued illness of the Earl of Derby has finally ren- 
dered this veteran statesman’s resignation necessary. Thus, 
after an honourable parliamentary career of nearly forty- 
seven years—having entered the House of Commons in 1821 
—the fourteenth Earl of this ancient family is obliged to 
tender his resignation to Her Majesty, and retire from the 
most responsible position in the realm—if not in the world. 
The retiring Premier had twice before held that high posi- 
tion, and has the satisfaction of allowing his well-worn 
mantle to fall, if not directly, at least indirectly, upon a son ; 
who, having followed in the footsteps of his illustrious father, 
entered Parliament at the same age—namely, in his twenty- 
second year—and now creditably directs the foreign policy 
of his country. Lord Derby's first official position was that 
of Under-Secretary for the Colonies, while the first office held 
by the present popular Lord Stanley, was that of Under-Sec- 
retary of State for Foreign Affairs. The Right Hon. B. Dis- 
raeli, who succeeds Earl Derby, entered Parliament in 1837, 
and is only six years the junior of the retiring Premier. In 
the beginning of his Parliamentary career he followed the 
fortunes of Sir Robert Peel, but parted company with that 
statesman when the latter espoused free trade. He has 
since acted with, and the greater part of the time—or since 
the death of Lord G@. Bentinck—been the acknowledged 
leader of the Conservative party. Mr. Disraeli owes his suc- 
cess almost entirely to his own versatility of talent and in- 
domitable industry and self-will. He is now eloquent, it is 
true, and forcible and logical in debate, but his first Parlia- 
mentary effort met with actual derision. He had previously 
been known only as a writer of fiction, and sedate staiesmen 
looked upon his Parliamentary aspirations with contempt. 
“The eloquence of a Disraeli” was not then, as now, consi- 
dered a rare possession, and to this eloquence, coupled with 
a consummate tact and rare judgment, the present Premier 
of England owes his powerful position to-day. The man who 
was able to mould the proud Tory party to his own will, 
and carry off the prize of ultra-Parliamentary Reform, de- 
spite the persistent efforts of both his friends and his foes, is 
certainly a leader not,to be despised, and Lord Derby gratefully 
acknowledges his services rendered by recommending him to 
Her Majesty as his own successor. Lord Stanley accordingly 
must bide his time, but if his lile be spared, his opportunities 
will surely come. 

So far as we are at present advised changes will be but 
few in the new Cabinet. Sir Stafford Northcote is to succeed 
Mr. Disraeli as Chancellor of the Exchequer, and Lord Cairns 
is to become Lord Chancellor in place of Lord Chelms- 
ford. Lord Cranborne is spoken of for the Indian Office, 
and we see it suggested that Lord Stanley be made 
a Peer, in order that he may represent the Goyern- 
ment in the House of Lords. At the present writing, how- 
ever, it is impossible to say exactly what changes will finally 
be made, as Mr. Disraeli may yet find it difficult to reconcile 
interests in the House of Peers, without further consulta- 
tion with that branch of the government, A natural jealousy 
doubtless exists there against this self-made man—or “ gen- 
tleman of the press,”as he sometimes facetiously styles himself. 
Earl Derby's influence in that body was very great, but 
whether his political protegé will be as readily deferred tg 
by the Peers, is yet an open question, oe 3 
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Congressional . 

The proposed impeachment of the President has monopo- 
lized the attention of Congress during the week. On Friday 
of last week Secretary Stanton sent to the House a commu- 
nication inclosing an order from the President again removing 
him from office, and appointing Adjutant-General Thomas to 
the position ad inferim. After some debate the correspond- 
ence was referred to the Reconstruction Committee. On Sat- 
urday, Mr. Stevens, from that Committee, submitted a report 
on impeachment, reciting the recent orders of the President 
removing Secretary Stanton frora the War Department, and 
concluding with a resolution to the effect that President John- 
son be impeached for high crimes and misdemeanours. The 
resolution was debated at length on that day and on Monday, 
when it was passed, yeas, 126, nays, 47. Mr. Stevens, of 
lowa, then moved to reconsider the vote and to lay the mo- 
tion to reconsider on the table, which being agreed to ren- 
dered the action of the House final and conclusive. Mr. Ste- 
vens, of Pennsylvania, then offered resolutions which were 
adopted, appointing a committee of two to proceed to the 
Senate, and at the bar thereof, in the name of the people of 
the United States, impeach Andrew Johnson of high crimes 
and misdemeanours ; also to inform the Senate that the House 
would, in due time; present articles of impeachment ; also 
appointing a committee of seven to prepare articles of im- 
peachment. During the debate in the House the President 
sent to the Senate a message detailing his reasons for his ac- 
tion in removing the Secretary of War and appointing a suc- 
cessor ad interim. On Tuesday, the House Committee on Im- 
peachment appeared before the bar of the Senateand formally 
pa the President. A committee of seven was then 
inted to ider the subject, which, on the day follow- 
ing, reported that the Senate would “ take proper order in the 
matter.” The Senate on Tuesday took up and passed the 
Supplementary Reconstruction bill, allowing a majority of 
the votes cast to decide elections in the Southern States, It 
was subsequently passed by the House, and now goes to the 
President for his approval. The House passed bills and reso- 
lutions appropriating $30,350,000 for army and navy pensions ; 
and authorizing the Secretary of War to place at the disposal 
of the Lincoln Monument Association, sufficient damaged or 
captured ordnance to cast the statue proposed, as soon as the 
voluntary contributions to the Association shall reach the 
sum of $100,000. The Naval Appropriation Bill was also 
passed. A communication was received from the Postmaster- 
General, submitting the report of the Commissioners, and 
the plans of the proposed new Post-Office for New York. 
The plans are approved by the Commissioners, the Post- 
master-General and the Secretary of the Interior, and an ap- 
propriation of $3,542,930 asked to carry out the project. 

——__e——_—__— 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

An announcement has been recently made in England, which 
cannot but be received with feelings of sincere satisfaction by 
every loyal Briton, and also by the well-wishers of England the 
world over. It is to the effect that Her Majesty during the pre- 
sent London “ season,” will, in a measure, emerge from that re- 
tirement in which she has persistently remained, so far ag parti- 
cipation in public ceremonies is concerned, since the death of 
ber lamented consort. Besides a Court for official personages 
and their families, the days are appointed for three Drawing- 
Rooms, at which Her Majesty will be present “ as long as a pro- 
per regard for ber health and strength will allow,” one of the 
Princesses taking her place when it shall be necessary. There 
is no doubt that this step bas been for many months unanimously 
demanded by the English people. When Parliament was 
opened a year ago, it was the universal desire that Her Majesty 
should open it in person, and not delegate the reading of the 
Speech from the Throne to another, as has recently been the 
custom. This desire was not, however, complied with. That it 
is a very natural one, none acquainted with the routine of Bri- 
tish official and social life will deny, The state and circum- 
stance of a British Court without the visible presence of the 
Sovereign—the bright centre around which all revolves—is a 
solar system deprived of its} sun, an unmeaniog and pre- 
tentious pomp without the vital priaciple which explaing and ex- 
cuses it. That the usual Court ceremonies should proceed in 
the absence of royalty, while there is no hygienic or other appa- 
rently good reason for that absence, is unprecedented in British 
annals, It would be difficult to make a stranger to English in- 
stitations understand the great inflaence which the personal pre- 
sence of the Sovereign exerts on the routine of Court and offi- 
cial life. By Her Majesty's presiding tndividualty at the difter- 
ent Courts, Drawing-rooms and other state assemblies, new life 
is infaged in many branches of industry, as an increased zest is 
given to the fashionable “ season” and the expenses of the nobi- 
lity and gentry—a direct benefit to the shopkeepers—are mate- 
rially inereased. It is to be hoped that the present 
announcement will be followed by others of a simi- 

lar natare, until the old order of things is entirely re- 
established, and her Majesty again occupies her accustomed 
place as the graceful and beloved sovereign, around whom will 
revolve one of the most brilliant and intellectual courts in 
Europe. 

Considerable discussion has recently sprang up in Eogland 
anent the efficiency and sea-worthiness of the British iron-clad 
fleet. Does it, it is asked, satisfy in numbers andjin guns, the 
national demands? Is it capable, if need be, of crossing the 
ocean and there encountering any hostile force, leaving at the 















































































pable of being manceuvied as a fleet, each ship keeping place in 
the line and adding to the strength of the whole? In answer to 
these queries, it may be stated that the ironclad force consisted, 
a year ago, of 38 ships, of all kinds, built and building, carrying 
a total armament of 613 guns, and that it now cocsists of 43 
ships, built and building, carrying together 685 guns, The 
French iron-clads, built and building, of all kinds a year ago, 
amounted in numbers to 49 and in gans to 671, and all our in- 
formation is to the effect that they have been during the past year 
and now are pressing on the increase of their force. Io neither 
list are all the ships sea-going vessels, Of the French, 16 are 
floating batteries with small horee-power, and five are formida- 
ble coastguard vessels, such as the Zaureau and Belier, not 
intended fer distant sea service ; iu the British list there are 
four floating batteries, three gunboats and four turret-ships, 
which were not intended for ocean service, and others which, 
although intended for it, have proved unsuitable and afe 
Comparing these two navies alone, and the relative demands 
for iron clad ships of the two countries, there can be no doubt 
that whatever our superiority might be, if the only matter to be 
considered were a struggle for preeminence in the Mediterranean, 
or the British Channel, the French iron-clad navy is far more 
efficient for the purposes of French security and ambition than 
the British iron-clad fleet is adapted for the many demands of 
Great Baitain’s commercial and colonial empire. As to sea- 
worthiness, it must be confessed that weare sadly deficient. We 
commenced our iron-clad navy with vessels of 6,000 tons and up- 
ward, and have on our list six of those colossal ships, which were 
not intended to carry or encounter 300-pounder guns, but which 
for all the purposes for which they were designed, have proved 
successfal. Their only fault is their draught of water, their dif, 
ficulty of turning rapidly at full speed, and the comparativo 
weakness of the armour they carry opposed to the guns they now 
have to meet. Of our next class of broadside ships, ranging be- 
tween 3,700 and 4,300 tons, we have 13 built, and five building. 
The best and costliest of these is the Bellerophon which is not in. 
vulnerable to her own 300-pounders, and which, although intend- 


and the exient to which they roll, rendering the working of their 
guns in a moderate sea almost impossible. 
built on the broadside, in opposition to the tarret, principle, 
whereas the experience of the American navy has been that tur- 


on as good sea-going vessele. 


the London 7imes in an article on the subject, concludes : 
have not a single turret ship capable of crossing the Atlantic, 
The prospect seems to us very serious, We must build iron- 
clads, but our present officials do not know how to build them.” 





gMusic. 


The lover of operatic music cannot certainly complain at this 
present writing of a dearth of his favourite amusement. Two 
companies comprising artists in each who, in their respective 
spheres. cannot be surpassed on any stage, giving performances 
simultaneously, are certainly phases of the musical question that 
do not often present themselves on this side the Atlantic, where 
the operatic impressario, unsupported by government assistance, 


failure, pour mieur sauter, appeals directly to the untitled public— 
after all the most liberal and most appreciative of pat It is 
precisely these conditions which make operatic success in the 
American metropolis, a greater triumph than the same good for- 
tune in European cities, because achieved without foreign 
aid. The attendanceat both the Academy and at Pike’s during the 
week, argues that the musical public are keenly alive to lyric 
merit, and that a company of real excellence and operas placed 
on the stage in a generous spirit on the part of the management, 
will be attended by popul as certainly as any other 
artistic cause must be followed by its legitimate artistic effect. 
We do not mean to infer that either company now appealing for 
the patronage of the New York public, reaches this high stand- 
ard asa whole; but each is successful in the same proportion 








solely to the matter of artistic excellence, but that both com- 
panies could be combined, and many of the “ weaker vessels”’ 
eliminated, with advantage to the public. The greatest 


regard to the two prima-donne assoluta. 


public would decide in favour of the younger singer, so elec- 


beiter than vibrate between the two houses, culling only the 


ed to steam 14 knots an hour, bas not made in actual sea-service 
more than 11 knots at a trial when the Achilles, another iron_ 
clad, made 13 1-3rd knots, The serious defect in these iron- 
clads of the second class, is their want ofa uniform rate of speed, 


These vessels are all 


ret-ships roll less and are in fact the only kind that can be relied 
But even the turret-veseels built 
in England do not secm to equal those built in this country, as 
oo We 


and with no “nobility and gentry” to fall baek upon, in case of 


that it approximates to it. Indeed we do not know, looking 


difficulty in such an arrangement, would be the dilemma with 
Neither Mme. Rosa nor 
Mme. La Grange are faultless, and yet it is hard to say which one 
would prefer doing without were a choice compulsory. Had 
Mule. La Grange Muc. Rosa's youth end votece, as an artiste she 
would be unexceptionable; while of Mme. Rosa, it may be said, 
that had she Mme. La Grange’s power of dramatic expression, 
she, too, would be above criticism. We think, on the whole, the 





brightest flowers from the lyric parterre. 

The event at the Academy during the week, was the produc- 
tion on Wednesday evening of the unfrequently heard ‘ Robert 
le Diable,” before a large and brilliant audience. We cannot say 
that the scenic demands of the weird story of the opera were 
met, nor all the yocal exigencies of the score; but the quartett 
was of unusual strength. Mme. La Grange sang the music of 
Alice; Miss McCulloch that of Isabella; Signor Brignoli war- 
bled the numbers of Robert, and Herr Hermanns was grimly sar- 
donic as Bertram. The first act passed off tamely, owing to an 
unusual feebleness of voice on the part of Robert, and a lack of 
proper rehearsal on that of the chorus. The second act, how- 
ever, which is monopolized by the principals, made ample 
amends. Mme, La Grange was heard and seen to excellent ad- 
vantage in the passionate duet with Bertram, and when clinging 
in her agony to the cross, she uttered those piercing high soprano 
notes, apparently impossible to human throats, the storm of 
‘““bravas” was deafening. The succeeding trio with Robert 
capped the climax of enthusiasm, and the artists had to submit 
to a double recall, The trio was given without the orchestra, 
—a praiseworthy omission, that excellent institution 
usually monopolizing more than its share of the popular ear. 
The rest of the opera was tolerably well sung, Miss McCulloch 
delivering her “ Robert, toi que j’alme,’’ with far more than her 
usual fervour. The ballet was given but with only a single 
danseuse—Mile. Rita Sangali, who certainly did well, but 
who cou'd not in reason be expected to fill the space upon 
the stage intended to be ied by an entire corps. In many 
respects the performance on Wednesday was little more than a 
public rehearsal, and the opera was doubtless heard to better ad- 
vantage on Friday, when it was to be repeated. The great Ger- 
man basso was in his best voice, and a large circle of German ad- 
mirers, who oceupied a strong positioa in the lobbies, took good 
care that he was not overlooked in the distribution of applause. 
‘The only drawback to the personation was his singing in Ger- 
man, which at times contrasted unfavourably with the more mu 
sical Italian. The present season at the Academy will be brought 
to a close at a matinée to-day, when ‘Ii Ballo’’ will be repeated 
we doubt not, to an overflowing audience of lady amateurs. The 
troupe now retire to Philadelphia for a fortnight of recuperation, 
after which, thus runs the gossip of the coulisses, M. Strakosch 
will return to the metropolis. His su at the A y has 
been signal. 

At Pike’s opera house “ Norma,” “ Faust,” “ Crispino,” and 
“Tl Carnivale di Venezia” have been revived. Of Mme, Rosa’s 
“ Norma” we have spoken before. Mme. Testa’s Adelgisa seemed 
overstrained. The “ Faust’? with Miss Hauck and Herr Habel- 
mavn, somewhat dragged. Miss Hauck, although a passable ac- 
tress and by no means a bad singer, cannot make us forget the 
Kellogg, or entirely banish from our minds “odious compari- 
sons.”” Bellini’s Valentine was unexceptionable, and Antonucci 
as Mephistophiles was musically good, but scarcely German 
enough for the dramatic requirements of the part. A matinée 
performance will be given to-day. That pink of Teutonic roy. 
alty, La Grande Duch de Gerolstein, will also “ receive” to- 
dsy at the usual time and place, Her return to the metropolis 
has been greeted by the usual overflowing houses in spite ot ope- 
ratic attractions elsewhere, ‘‘ La Belle Helene” will not be pro- 
duced until the popularity of Sa Altesse shows signs of being on 
the wane. 
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Drama. 


At Wallack’s theatre Oliver Goldsmith’s charming and ever- 
welcome comedy, “She Stoops to Conquer,” has been revived 
with Miss Eytinge as Miss Hardcastle, but with all the other cha- 
racters personated by their usual representatives at this establish- 
ment. In the contrasted parts of lady and barmaid, Miss Eytinge 
showed a capacity for the higher walks of legitimate comedy, for 
which those who had only seen her in such sensational dramas as 
“Pauline,” were unprepared. Mr. Wallack as Young Marlowe, 
Mr. Gilbert as Mr. Hadcastle and Mr. Holland as Tony Lumpkin, 
were each as usual excellent in parte with which they are identifi- 
ed. Mrs. Vernon renewed her youth as Mrs. Hardcastle and Mrs. 
Jennings was archly fascinating as Miss Neville, while Mr, Young 
made the most of the boorish Diggory. These excellent persona. 
tions may be seen againjthis evening, “‘ Nobody's Daughter,” by 
Messrs. Fulton and Maeder, has been revived at the New York 
theatre, and placed upon the stage with even more care than on 
its original production last summer. Miss Kate Reignolds is 
still mysterious in her triplet of characters as the heroine, while 
Mr. G. F. Boniface adds dignity to the part of the “heavy villain,” 
and Mr. G. H. Clark gives a careful portraiture of the “light” 
one. A new burlesque by an English gentleman, written for the 
Worrell Sisters, and introducing those popular favourites in ap 
propriate parts, is in rehearsal and will be speedily produced as a 
contrast to the sanguinary horrors of the “‘ Daughter,” and to 
lighten the b of the p t Lental season. “Sam,” a 
very trashy piece on “ Our American Cousin’’ order, has been 
well placed upon the stage and is creditably acted at the Broadway 
theatre. Next week will be the last of Miss Mitchell's engage- 
ment at the Olympic, and will be devoted to a round of her fay-" 
ourite characters. The week following Mr. G. L. Fox's new ~ 
pantomine will be produced in time for the Easter holidays. It 





same time the coasts, cities and arsenals of England protected 
against any imaginable risk? Is} it equel to the tak m time of 
war of conyoying troop ships and merehant vesels? Is it ca- 


trical is the effect she produces upon her audiences by her 
marvellous vocal powers, that all histrionic shortcomings, 
under the magic of its spell, dwindle into insignificance, 
As regards the other singers the selection would not be 
difficult. We shouid be compelled to take our tenor from the 
Academy and our baritone from Pike’s, although Orlandini would 
make an excellent substitute in case of the “ indisposition” of the 
popular Bellini. For basso we should also have to rely upon 
the West End establishment, although certain roles, as Bertram 
in “Robert,” could not be intrusted to better hands than those of 
the capable and conscientious Hermanns. Miss Phillips would, 
of course, be the contralto of our ideal company—the best 
Azcucena on either side of the Atlantic. We should also need 
the pure, fresh voice of Miss McCulloeh, and the broad humour 
of the venerable Ronconi, who, indeed, enjoys a green old age. 
As this niodel troupe, however, will probably never exist save in 
our own imagination, we 49 not know that the public can do 


gaged for the new piece. The sale of seats for Mrs. Kemble’s 
Readings at Steinway Hall has already commenced. The first of 
the series will be given on Monday for which occasion “ Coriola- 
nus” has been selected for interpretation. 





Facts and PHFaucies. 


Ramours of the resumption of the negotiations for a con- 
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The chief points of the basis 
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Villaviosa, where bis Majesty intended to spend the month of 
February.————A proposal is on foot in London for estab 
lishing # society to translate and print all the best storie», old 
and popular, of foreign literatures and lands. Old Norse 8a- 
gas, Persian and Hindi tales, Finn and Magyar legends, are 
talked of. -—A practice has eprung up of late yeare in 
the Lancashire cotton-mills, of mixing China clay with the 
cotton to an extent which renders the article manufactured a 
fraud, if not absolutely worthless.———The members of the 
Alpine Club are by no means disposed to rest on their laurels 
A: brochure recent!y issued by the Club, gives short accounts of 
thirty-two new expeditions in the Alps, undertaken during 
the past summer.————At Calcutta bas just appeared a 
collection of all the Statutes relating to India passed curing 
the last sixteen years, and hitherto uncollected, together with 
& voluminous index to all the unrepealed statutes relating to 
India.————Six of the fellows of Trinity College, Dublin, 
have signed a petition to both Houses of Parliament, praying 
that in any legislation affecting university education in Eog- 
land, the Protestant constitution of the University of Dublin 
may be preserved unimpaired, and that the Protestant people 
of Ireland may not be deprived of privileges which they have 
enjoyed, without interruption, for 300 years.— Mr. Robert 
Brown, the Jast of the Arctic yoyagers, is preparing a work 
on the Physical Geography of Greenland, from researches 
undertaken during three different scientific journeys to the 
Arctic Regions, the last of which was in 1867,———— Lord 
Derby offered the Law Justiceship in Appeal, vacant by 
the resiguation of Sir John Rolt, to Sir Roundell Palmer. Sir 
Roundell wil), undoubtedly, the day tne Liberals return to 
power, be Baron Selborne, Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
jand.————The life and works of the late celebrated Ger- 
man poet, Hienrich Heine, are the subject of a book, the firat 
volume of which has been recently published at Berlin by Dr 
Strodtman. -Dean Sianley contributes to Macmillan 
some “ Recollections of the late Archbishop Philarete of Mos- 
cow.” —The death of Mr. J. H. Tully, the composer, is 
announced. -—The legal arrangements for the Keble 
College at Oxford are completed, and building operations will, 
it is understood, soon be commenced. —Art at Rome 
this season is all but dormant. Among the studios the most 
remarkable productions of late are Riedel’s charming group 
ef “Cupid and Psyche at the Fountain of Love,” and his atrik- 
ing portrait of Queen Sophia of Naples, The stock of 
builion in the Bank of England is £22,319 625; in the Bank 
of Frarce, £41,707,122.—~————The celebrated German 
preacher, Ronge, has been cited before the examining magis- 
trates of Frankfort, on a charge of libel against the Order of 
Jesuite ~--Count de Montalembert is once more able to 
resume his pen, In an article in the Correspondent he gives a 
biographical sketch of one of the most eminent of Polish 
patriots, Count Ladislas Zamoyski, who lately died in Parie. 
—The crippled son of a farmer at Senwynbridge, 
named Harvard, ering sent the Princess of Wales a true loy- 
era’ knot carved in wood, received a kind acknowledgment of 
his present, accompanied with a cheque for ten guineas. 
It is expected that the new postal treaty between France and 
England, will reduce the rate on letters trom 44. to 2d. This 
ia the internal rate in France for letters to the Provinces.—— 
The Pall Mall Gazette characterizes Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s 
“ Spiritual Wives” as “indecent;” and suggests that “ Reli- 
ious Concubines ” would be a better title. Mr. Charles 
illon will shortly appear in London, in the character of King 
Lear; also in the German historical piay of Nereisse, at the 
Lyceum. —The famous establishment of the Sorbonne, 
in Paris, founded by Robert de Sorbonne in the twelfth cen- 
tury for poor students, is now being further utilized. Courses 
of tnatroction for women bave been organized, and are, ac- 
cording to the Paris papers, a great success.————Mre. 
Charles Kean has received from the Queen a letter which ex- 
in the most gracious terms, the sympathy awakened in 
her Majesty's mind by the loss Mrs. Kean has sustained. 
The Italia of Naples states that three handsome bronze bed- 
steads have been diecovered at Pompeii, and they are the 
most elegant yet found there. —New Blackfriars Bridge, 
London, was begun little more than two years since, and an- 
other year, it is thought, will certainly see it finished—indeed, 
at a pinch it might be used as a thoroughfare for foot 
gers as early as June or July next. —An international 
exhibition of reaping and mowing machines is to be held at 
Berlin in July. As a mowing down machine, the needle gun 
should take the prize. —Cagnoni, the author of Don 
Bucefalo, has achieved another success at the Argentina Thea- 
tre, Rome. Author and singers were recalled a dozen times. 
The name of the opera is 7umbola, —Many persons will 
be amused at finding it gravely recorded by Pudlic Opinion, 
that the lady who writes under the nom de plume of “ Annie 
Thomas” is Mra, Pender-Cudlip. The fact ia that this nom 
de plume is none other but the young lady’s maiden name, 
which she exchanged for that of Cudlipon marrying a cler- 
man in South Devon, some six or eight months ago. 
he manager of a French satirical illustrated paper, Ze Phi- 
losophe, has been sentenced to two months’ imprisonment. 
The right place to philosophise The Oxford calendar 
for 1868 shows an increase of 210 members over that of the 
previous year, the total of the names on the books being 
7535. —Miss Nightingale has subscribed £1000 to the 
fund now being raised for erecting an infirmary at Rothham. 
Mr. Trollope is said to be the author of the article in 
the St, Pauls Magazine, “* Who shall be the Leader of the New 
House of Commons?” —The Government have, it is 
said, determined to fortify the police stations in London, it 
being the preliminary step to a scheme of general fortification 
of all the police stations and barracks in the United King- 
dom.———— A few days since, a gardener in treaching some 
meadow land at Highgate, Middlesex, found a vase contain- 
ing nearly 7000 silver coins, consisting of silver pennies, 
groats and half-erpets, halfpennies, etc. (Irish, Scotch, Vene- 
tian, foreign, and Teutonic), and two gold coins of Edward 
ILI., also an amber r ——— 
affirm that— Bismurck volente—the Emperor Napoleon intends 
returning the Sultan’s visit in April or May. —Her Ma- 
jeaty’s Life of the Late Prince Consort, is to be reproduced in a 
condensed form, in embossed letters,for the use of the blind, 
The work of abridgment has been entrusted to Mr. John 
Plummer.———ll is stated that the Government is about to 
deal with the troublesome question involved in the over- 
crowding oi the British Museum, and that a measure will be 
brought forward this session, based on the report of 1862, ad- 
vising the removal of the natural history collection to South 
Kensington ———-—The French Emperor has written an af- 
fectionate letter to the Duke de Persigny, thanking him for 
the zealous scruples which induced him to oppose the Press 
Bill, but informing him of his Majesty’s settled intention to 
go through with it. Ln the 14 years, 1852-65, 242 deaths 
were registered in England and Wales trom lightning, of 
which 19 were males, and 43 were females -—— Aceoruing 




































































to the Liberté, the Queen of Eogland bas just failed in a ma- 
trimonial pegotiativn, which waa 0 bring about a union be- 
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|tween Prince Frederick of Hobenzollern (brother of the 
sovereign of Roumania) and a L’rincess of the House of Or- 
leans. A Parisian dairyman has taken an action against 
a Rossian Princess to recover £20, the amount of bis bill for 
milk supplied to the Princess’s bath. The latter says the milk 
was not pure. The dairyman stated that the Princess added 
water.—- The historical Bab Humayoum (Gate of Feli- 
city), at Constantinople, from which the Porte takes its name, 
has been pulled down, and a new entrance into the Seraglio 
entrance is being built to the left of the fountain of St. Sophia. 
Another architectural landmark of old Stamboul has thus dis- 
appeared. —The sale of Count d’Aquila’s artistic col- 
lection is announced on bills on the walls of Paris. Since 
the expulsion of the Bourbons from the Two Sicilies, the Count 
has lived in a chateau which faces the Avenue de |’Impera- 
trice ————The journals announce the death at Paris, aged 
95 years, of Mme. Louis Ducis, née Anna Talma. This lady was 
sister of Talma, and married the nephew of the poet Ducis. 
—_——__ > -—— 


THE LONDON POLICE FORCE. 


Some usefal statistics were published recently ia the 7imes, as 
to the composition and duties of the London Metropolitan Police. 
They cannot be said to form very pleasant reading for timid peo- 
le On a winter night. When the force was first established, in 
1830, it numbered 3,274 men of all ranks, distributed over a 
circle of ten miles round Charing Cross, and protecting a popu- 
lation of about a million and a halt, All these figures have some- 
thing more than doubled since that time. The force now num- 
bers 7,782 men ; the area it has to guard is extended to fifteen 
miles round Charing Cress, and the population included withio 
this limit hae grown to nearly three and a half millions. In rea- 
lity, however, there is a considerable disproportion between the 
amount of protection erjoyed now, and that enjoyed at the first- 
named period. The number of available c bles is } d 
to a much greater extent than formerly by.the withdrawal of 
men for special daties. The public buildings of London new 
require the exclusive attention of 1,200 policemen, and this, 
added to the further deduction of ten per cent. on the total force 
for men absent from sickness or on leave, gives only 5,800 men 
available for the service of the general public. The change in 
the character of the districts to be protected must also be taken 
into account, A road a mile along, with nothing bat fields on 
either side of it, may perhaps be fairly watched by one man, If 
these same fields are covered with houses, the original line of 
toad becomes merely one artery of a populous neighbourhood, 
every two or three streets of which require the care that was at 
first sufficient for the wholearea. During the last thirty or forty 
years whole towns have grown up and been incorporated into 
London, and outlying euburbs which at first required hardly 
more attention from the police than a remote village are now 
as much a part of their daily beat as Piccadilly or Oxford Street. 
The result of all these changes is that each member of the Me- 
tropolitan Police of London, has the care, on an av , of 72 
acres and 600 persons. In the City—where, though the accu- 
mulation of property may be greater, the population is smaller 
and the criminal element far less strongly represented—each con- 
stable is —— for less than 1} acre, and for only 184 
persone, he sanitary gain of living beyond the City uD- 
daries is clearly not unattended with some counterbalancing die- 
advantages, 

We also learn that the 700 square miles comprised in the metro- 
politan district are parcelled out for police purposes into twenty- 
one divisions, each ander charge of a superintendent, and that 
these divisions are further broken up into sub-divisions, sections, 
and beats, the two former being under the charge of inspectors 
and sergeants respectively, n addition to the ordinary force, 
there is a special department of detective police at Scotland 
Yard, consisting of one chief inspector, three inspectors, and fif- 
teen sergeants. About two thousand men are employed in pa- 
trolling the streets during the day, and as many again at night. 
Every man is on duty at night for eight months in the year, and 
by day for the remaining four months. Night duty lasts for eight 
hours consecutively, from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m.; day duty for ten 
hours, distributed in reliefs over the period between 6 AM. and 
10 p.m. There are no holidays, and no diminution of work on 
Sundays. For all this the pay is 19s. a week on entering the 
As to the 
character of the police force, the writer to whom we are indebted 
for the convenient arrangement of this information is not quite 
consistent with himself. He tells us that every candidate for 
the office of a constable “ must bring a long and unimpeach- 
able character for honesty, industry, sobriety, intelligence, and 
good temper,” besides which he must “ of course be in perfect 
health, under thirty-five years of age, and, if must not 
have more than two children.” urther still, he “must read, 
write, and cipher well, and his wife must carry on no trade or 
business of any kind.” It would not be wonderful if the supply 
of constables endowed with all these virtues had by this time run 
short. Moral perfection, the three R’s, and only two children, 
can hardly be guaranteed on 19s. a week, even with the addition 
of a uniform and coals. But if the standard here given is as 
rigidly maintained as the 7imes implies, it is hard to see why the 
force should have undergone a “ gradual deterioration.” The 
men now to be got, it seems, “ are not the class of men wanted,” 
though we are not told whether the con 
tests of admission bas been in intelligence, honesty, or the number 
of children. 

















RepvuctTion oF Postaerk To CaNnapA.—Under a new ar- 
rang tj luded between the Post office Departments 
of the United States and Canada, the single rate of postage 
on letters will be reduced, on and after the 1st day of April 
next, from ten to six cents, if prepaid at the office of mailing 
in either can: ; but if posted unpaid, or 

id, the: will be subject to a charge 
. lagi rate in the count of destination. The 
weight of a single letter will be fifteen ly by the metri- 
le, and half an ounce in Can 
levy postage accordingly on and after the 1st of April. 


Obituary. 


ADALBERT StiFTeR.—Adalbert Stifter, one of the best and 
most popalar novel-writers of Germany, died on the 28th of Ja- 
—= Linz, on the Danube, The son of a poor weaver, he 
was born on the 28rd of October, 1806, at Oberplan, in South- 
ern Bohemia ; pursued, with the assistance of friends who took 
an interest in the gifted young man, his philosophical and philo- 
logical studies at the Gymnasiam of Kremsmunsier aad the Uni- 
versity of Vienna ; and acquired at the same time, to no common 
degree of perfection, the art of landscape painting, for which 
his poet’s eye for Nature (a cbaracteristic feature, also, of his 
tales and novels) especially qualified him. _ was twen’ ne 


som old before he published, ia W 
Der Gondor,” muse, those c tales, “ Feldblumen,” 
|“ Der ;” "Dee Haldedors,” wad sioge shen enjoyed an 
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ever-rising popularity, not only in Austria, but all over Germany. 
About 1840 Prince Metternich appointed him as tutor to his son 
Richard, the present ambassador of Austr'a at the French Court, 
and ten years later he was named “Scliul:ath,” and removed 
from Vienna to Linz, where he had lived ever since. His works 
ensure him a lasting name in German literature. They comprise 
“ Studien” (6 vols., collected tales); “‘Buute Steine” (2 vols, 
collected tales); “ Der Nachsommer’’ (a novel in 3 vols.); and 
“ Witiko” (likewise a novel in 3 vols.) Two of Stifter’s finest 
tales, “ Abdias” and “Der Hocbwaid” (forming part of the 
“ Studien”) bave appeared in separate editions, beautifully il 
lustrated by J. M. Kaiser. 

At Stoke-by-Nayland, Colchester, Gen. T. J. Forbes, R.A —At 
Madras, Lieut.-Col. A. Simpson, Koyal [Bengal] Artil.—At Chel 
sea, Capt. W. Chadwick.—At Weston-under-Penyard, Hereford- 
shire, Capt. F. J..Stubbs, late Bombay Staff Corps.—At South- 
port, Lieut.-Gen. W. H. Marshall, late Indian Army.--At Ex 
mouth, Lieut.-Gen. Sir G. C. Whitlock, K.C.B.—Comm. G. F. 
Morice, R.N.—At Slough, Serg.-Mojor T. Potts, late 84 Regt. Ben- 
gal Horee Artil.—At Boulogue-sur-Mer, Capt. H. Ellis, tormerly 
58th Regt —At Southampton, C. M. Turner, 60th RI. Rifles. 


avy. 


The great impediment in the way of exchanges between officers 
of the new non-purchase Line regiments is about to be removed. 
A General Order upon the subject runs as follows: —* With re- 
ference to paragraph one of the General Order, dated 19th Feb- 
raary, 1862, No. 807, it is hereby notified that, with the concur- 
rence of the Secretaries of State for War, and India in Council, 
it has been decided that in future officers of the twelve non-pur 
chace Line regiments, who have entered those corps from her Ma- 
jesty’s Indian Service, may exchange from one to another of those 
twelve regiments without entailing on themselves the forfeiture 
of such Indian pension as their service may entitle them to on 
retirement.” By the death of Captain William Chadwick, 
which took place at Chelsea Hoepital, another vacancy occurs in 
that establish for a captain of invalids, to be appointed from 
the lieutenants of the army on half-pay.——A very large force 
is expected at Aldershot during the ensuing reason.——The re- 
issue of the regulations for the eniistment of recruits contain bat 
slight modification. ——The United Service Gazette has reason to 
believe that the Minister of War is about to take the 
system in hand, and that the first step towards its abolition will 
be the withdrawal of the lieut t-coloneleies and majorities of 

ments from the commission market.———Her Majesty, it is 
, is likely to pay a visit to the Royal Military Academy, at 
Woolwich. The half-year (the third and last of Prince Arthur’s 
studies at the Academy) will be —— to a close in June next, 
when the Queen has graciously signified her intention of visiting 
the establishment at the “ breaking up.” preparatory to the prince 
taking his final departure, on being commissioned as a lieutenant 
in the Royal Artillery, for which he has elected. On the 
opening of Parliament it is said some — questions will be 
asked of the Secretary of State for War with reference to the 
lucrative appointment of Military Secretary to the Commander- 
in-Chief. At present there is no restriction as to age, which is 
considered in the Army as most injurious to the efficiency and 
well-being of the officers of her Majesty's Army. It is thoroughly 
a case for Parliamentary inquiry, for the post is not a private one 
but a public one, carrying with it a salary of £2,500 a-year,.——— 
The banquet proposed to be given by the Royal Artillery and 
the — ae together in honour of the new Field-Mar- 
shals, Sir H. D. Ross and Sir J. ry ey will take place early 
in March, under the auspices of bis Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cambridge, Field-Marsbal Commanding-in-Chief.——The colo- 
neley of the King’s Dragoon Guards is vacant by the death of 
General Sir Thomas William Brotherton, G.C.B. The gallant 
— entered the Army as cornet in the 14th in 
aouary, 1800, and served in Egypt under General Sir Ralph 
Abercrombie in 1801, and also in 1805, in Germany, under Lord 
Cathcart, From 1808 to 1814 he served in Portugal, Spain, and 
France. He particularly distinguished himself during the Penin- 
sular War, and was present at nearly all the cavalry affairs and 
skirmishes with his regiment, the 14th Light Dragoons; he was 
also engaged in the action on the Coa, and was several times 
wounded. He was in July, 1830, appointed one of the aides-de- 
camp to King William IV. ; and subsequently held the appoint- 
ment of inspector-general of cavalry at head-quarters. For his 
hed services in the Peninsula he was nominated a Com- 
panion of the Order of the Bath; was made a Knight Commao- 
der of the Order in 1855, and a Knight Grand Cross in 1861. In 
May, 1849, he was appointed colonel of the 15th Hussars, and 
was afterwards transferred to the coloneley of the Ist Dragoon 
Guards July 17, 1859. The deceased general’s commissions bore 
date as follows :—cornet, January 24, 1800; lientenant and cap- 
tain, July 27, 1801; major, November 28, 1811; lieutenant- 
colonel, May 19, 1814; colonel, July 22, 1880; cog? yor] 
November 23, 1841 ; lieutenaut-zeneral, November 11, 1851 ; 
general, April 1, 1860, 
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ice-Admiral Sand P. Pritchard entered April 1 
but did not become lieutenant until March 4, 1805.——The 
Bristol,31, which was paid out of commission, all at 
Sheerness, on the 25th ult., has been 

F. W. Wilson, late of the Britannia 
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New Publications. 


From the Harpers we have one of the most charming 
books of the kind that we ever read, and of a kind, too, in 
which neither the writers of Eogland nor America excel. 
is difficult to characterize it briefly, but, in few words, it de- 
pends for its cffect upon ite simple, natural delineation of 
common life, being to prose fiction in general what the pas- 
The Germans have long excelled 
therein, their most prominent author being, perhaps, Berthold 
Auerbach ; and the French are not mucb, if any, behind them 
in this delightful walk of letters, One of the sweetest French 
stories of this class is George Sand’s Little Fudette, Englished 
some ten or fifteen years since by Miss Matilda M. Hayes, and 
familiar, in substance, at least, to American playgoers 
through Funchon, the Cricket. 
freshness and naiveté is A French Family, which Mrs. Dinab 
Maloch Craik has translated from the French of Madame De 
Witt, x¢e Guizot, and which the Harpers have recently re- 
It is (as its tithe indicates), a story of French coun- 
try lile—not so much, however, a story of country life in the 
abstract, which, of course, varies considerably in the different 
districts, as of the country life of one family, in, let us say, 
It lacks one element which underlies most simi- 
lar works—-the pathos which hovers abont the lives of the 
poor, who are generally the heroes and heroines of the pasto- 
ral novelists. In other words, its characters are not mere 
villagers, but a family in the higher walks of life, the father 
being a retired soldier, who having reached the rank of lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and being wounded in Algeria, gave up his 
profession and retired to his conntry estate, a farm called La 
Vacherie. Here, with his wife and five children—a girl and 
four boys—he, and they, led the life which Madame De Witt 
has painted with such a loving pencil, and which, common 
and uneventful as it is—save in those trifles which make 
up the “annals of the poor”—is far more interesting 
than the lives of many kings, and queens, and great 
ones of the earth. The characters of (the whole family ate 
drawn with much skill, and, apparently, without effort, the 
father, grave but kindly, as became a soldier of France; the 
good mother, thoughtful, prudent, and tender; and each of 
the children Lucie, Charles, Edouard, Paul, and Gustave, with 
a fair share of childish individuality. The most strongly 
marked of the five is little Lucie, who has greater faults per- 
haps than her brothers, but for whom the reader entertains a 
It is not possible to give any very definite 
idea of such a life as this happy family passed, with but one 
shadow in it, and that soon over—the sickness of Madame 
Bessard, the mother ; enough that it was beautiful, and touch- 
ing, and as good as we wish all lives could be. The book 
was written, we imayine, for the young, but it will charm 
“ children of a larger growth,” if they have any childliness 
Mre. Oraik’s translation is so fine that it 
reads like a piece of original writing, which is the highest 
praise we can bestow on it. The Harpers have also published 
in their Library of Select Novels, Brownlows, a Novel, by Mrs. 
Oliphant; and One of the Family, a Novel, by the anthor of 
Mrs. Oliphant has been before the public as 
a novelist about fifteen years, and it is to her praise that al- 
though the whole tenor of novel-writing has changed since 
she commenced her career—she haz never turned aside tothe 
right or to the left from the path which she first laid out for 
herself, or which was laid out for her by nature. Her first 
tale, or the first that we remember, Margaret Maitland, was a 
plain, unadorned story of ordinary Jife, and such is her last, 
She has grown in knowledge of her art with 
years, her skill in constructing a plot being greater, while her 
power of drawing character has increased with every portrait 
that she has drawn; but, in the main, her work is what it 
was—genuine, sincere, excellent. As Brownlows has been for 
a year or two past the serial-story of “ Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine,” where many of our readers may have read it, we con- 
tent ourselves with announcing its completion, and re- 
commending it to those who are not familiar with its 
quiet scenes and people. We cannot bestow upon the author 
of One of the Family the praise we have given Mrs. Oliphant, 
for the reason that his work (we take it to be the work of a 
map) is flimsy and improbable, and, in a mild way, “sensa- 
tional.” The characters are sharply drawn, but in no sense 
natural, and the plot, interesting for the moment, is as absurd 
as it is ancient. Such a man and woman as Mr. Ernest Wood- 
ford and his sister Selina, never existed as herein painted ; 
nor such another woman as Mr. Woodford’s wife, Clementina. 
We are familiar with such brutes as Miles Ripson, who abound 
in melo-dramas; and we have read of such rufflans as Ben- 
tinck Woodford, the young squire, whom the reacer guesses 
was not the son of his reputed father, but of Miles Ripson, 
having been changed at birth that the estate should not go in- 
wo the possession of Selina, then Mrs. Murpby, the wife of a 
good-hearted, ne’er-do-weel painter. This individual,—Claude 
Murphy,—what little there is of him, is well drawn,—he and 
Evy, the heroine, being the only characters in the story for 
whom we can cares piv. We should add, perhaps, Bentinck’s 
tutor, (the Harpers, by the way, have omitted half of the ori- 
ginal title of the story, Bentinck’s Tutor,) but he comes in too 
late to interest us much, though we like him hugely for the 
sound thrashing which he gave his rufflanly young charge, 
before he knew who he was. That he is Mr. Woodford’s 
long-lost nephew, the reader conjectures, the moment he 
makes his appearance ; but that there was any reason for his 
absence, when it caused such suffering to his cousin, Evy, 
does not appear. Altogether One of the Family, although 
cleverly written, with 9 mumber of well-conceiyed scenes, and 
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some sharp dialogue, is an unsatisfactory and 
of intellectual work, for which there can be no excuse,—ex- 
c2pt that which eome hack-writer made to Dr. Johnson for 
his literary labours. “1 must live,” he urged. “I don’t see 
the necessity,” was the reply of the clear-headed, and, possi- 
bly, hard-hearted old moralist. 


The Appletons have just published The Hlements of Physio- 
logy and Hygiene, a text book for Educational Institutions, the 
joint production of Thos. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S8., and Wm. 
Jay Youmans, M.D. In other words the work is a reprint of 
a volume on Physiology by Professor Huxley, with an addi- 
tion of eight chapters by Dr. Youmans, the first of which 
treats of the relation of Physiology to the other sciences, the 
last seven of general Hygiene. “My object in writing it,” 
says Professor Huxley of his share of the book, “ has been to 
set down, in plain and concise language, that which any per- 
son who desires to become acquainted with the principles of 
Human Physiology may learn, with a fair prospect of having 
but little to unlearn as our knowledge widens.” 
mans endorses this, of course, and, has something to say in 
praise of his author, and the concision of statement with which 
he has brought a large body of facts and principles within 
the narrowest compass of lucid presentation, “ Prof. Huxley's 
elementary treatise,’ he concludes, “ while it embodies an 
amount of physiological science such as every educated per- 
son Ought to possess, will also be found in its concentration 
of thought and compactness of expression well adapted for 
the higher purposes of mental culture.” 
fusely illustrated with wood cuts. 
have also published three fresh volumes of their cheap Popu- 
lar Edition of the Works of Charles Dickens, to which we 
have before called attention, viz., Dombey and Son, Martin 
Chuezlewit, and Barnaby Rudge ; and another Muhlbach novel, 
being, we believe, the thirteenth of the series, so far as trans- 
lated for, and published by, them. Its title is Old Fritz and 
the New Era, and its hero and epoch are well known to Mrs. 
Mundt’s American readers, who are likely to remember more 
of both through her novels, than through Carlyle’s clumey 
History of Frederick the Great. 
Mundi’s small library of fiction serves us, we have the great 
Frederick in the present story ata later period of his life 
than ever before, in the very last years of his reign, in 
fact. At any rate we now meet with the young Goethe 
instead of the old Voltaire, and with other noted men of the 
new era instead of the old soldiers and diplomats, “ fair wo- 
We meet with Cagliostro and his 
band of Rosicrucians, and other mummeries who have passed 
into history. The illustrations to Old Frite by Mr. Gaston 
Fay are most of them atrocious. 
tion may find some entertainment in A Stormy Life, by Lady 
Georgiana Fullerton, a novel of which the lifetof Margaret of 
It is freshly and pleasantly writ- 
ten, partly in imitation of the style of the old chronicles, and 
the characters are clearly though rather elaborately drawn. 
The plot, however, moves rather languidly, not to say drags, 
especially in the early portions of the story. It is illustrated 
by Mr. Fay, whose work is cleverer than in Old Fritz, but still 
atrociously Pre-Raphalite. The Messrs. Appletons also pub- 
lish what they call the Globe Edition of The Vision ; or Hell,| a 
Purgatory and Paradise of Dante Alighieri, trans)ated by the 
Rey. Henry Francis Cary, and by all odds the most popular 
English version of the Divina Commedia. Upwards of sixty 
years havé passed since the first part of it was published, and 
though it has been followed by more translations than we can 
remember, particularly within the last twenty years, it has 
held its own against all comers, and is likely to do so for a 
long time tocome. Whether it be the most faithful version, 
the one which most truly represents the words, ideas, and 
spirit of Dante, we are not prepared to say ; but certainly it is 
the one which can be read the easiest, and with the most sa- 
tisfaction, by the mere English scholar. If our readers doubt 
this, we advise them to try a book or two, after making the 
same attemptat Mr. Longfellow’s translation, which just now 
is much be-praised in certain quarters. The Globe Edition 
of Dante contains twelve illustrations from the well known 
designs by Flaxman, which are much more to our taste than 
the grim monstrosities of Gustave Doré. 


If our memory of Mrs. 


The lovers of historical fic- 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 
The Riverside Magazine. March, 
—Herald of Health. Msrch.——The Law Register. 1868. Pre- 
pared from Official Keturns by John Livingston. 
_—-- eo) 
BULWER’S HISTORICAL CHARACTERS, 
TALLEYRAND, COBBETT, MACKINTOSH, AND CANNING, 
Towards the closeof the last century, two men, the younger 
about thirty, the other some ten years older, were seated to- 
gether in a modest room in Philadelphia. One was an Eng- 
lishman, his companion a Frenchman. One was of peasant 
birth, the Frenchman was of princely family. They were, s0 
far trom home, in the character of teacher and pupil, and it 
was the younger man who was imparting ipetruction to the 
elder. The Englithman was teaching his language to the 
Frenchman. Both were fugitives from their respective coun- 
tries, The one was William Cobbett, the other was Talley- 


The former, a native of Farnham, with the Sarrey air, soil, 
and freshnege about him till he died, had been a field labourer, 
@ good soldier, and was now preparing to deal with politics—a 
business by which he profited go litile that he may be said to 
have ended where he began, But he was a Member of Parlia- 
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ment when be died, and a farmer, with some very peculiar opin- 
ions of his own with respect to both the duties of the legislator 
and the ways of an agriculturist. 

If Cobbett could have had all the world of Acs way of think- 
ing, he would bave been a miserable man; for he would have 
had nobody to abuse, and nobody to praise for the mere sake of 
making others sore by his eulogium. 
magogues Of bis day began bis politico-literary career by sup- 
porting the ministry of the time; but he became their fiercest 
denouncer because he was punished for libelling their friends. 
while they tolerated and enjoyed his abuse and exposure of their 

Sir Henry Bulwer well calls Cobbett ‘‘ the contenti- 
ous man ;” forhe was ready to have a bout with all comers, 
But, again, there was no man who well knew where to have 
He was a royalist (and a very rude ohe) in the American 
Republic, and a supporter of republican principles in England. 
He loathed Priestley, and still more loathed ‘Tom Paine; but 
Unitarian philosopher and to bring, with 
ngland, as the sacred 
He could exasperate 


reverence, the bones of the atheist to 
relics of the most eminent man of his day. 
litical enemies, not merely by fierce or calumnious dennn- 
ciations, hut by simply calling them by their proper titles, He 
drove loquacious Lord Erskine wild by always referring to him 
by his second title of Baron Clackmannan. 
Cobbett never had his eq 


which he gave it expression. 
His views were often peculiar. 
began to decline to take his once popular Register at 4d,, he 
raised it to 6d, As the enlightened public failed to appreciate 
this favour, Cobbett ran up the price to 8d; but even when he 
finally fixed it at 1s., he was not able to convince the thinking 
public, whom he had taught to think, that this sort of joking was 
otherwise than serious. 

The finer side of Cobbett’s character was his love for Nature 
and for all beautiful things, It was to be seen in the dignity 
with which be bore imprisonment and ruin. 
every line he wrote apart from politics, and when treating of the 
fields, and matters akin thereto. It was clear in all his domestic 
relations, Turbulent and tyrannical abroad, he was cheery and 
eldivg at home. He is said to have had uo humour, except the 
dd bumour discernible in the epithets with which he over 
whelmed the opponents whom he not only felled, but kicked 
when they were down. If he was merciless then, he was of an- 
Other temperament with his neighbour, The last present he sent 
erriman, was & hamper, contain- 
ing produce from his farm. Cobbett sent a message or a note to 
his medical man, in which he said he had sent this gift because it 
was said that we should love our enemies! 

After Cobbett was calmly sleeping among the rude forefathers 
of the hamlet, in Farnham churchyard 
on, and might then be seen by a few L 


The Messrs. Appleton 


to his Kensington doctor, Mr. 


—. 


This greatest of the de- 


ln power of abuse, 
He suffered cruelly for its exer- 
cise, but he gave a death-blow to borough-mongering. His ob- 
stinacy, or pertinacity, wasjas great as the English was good in 
Cobbett’s ways were not always 
When the public 


It was visible to 


pupil was living 
ho h 





south-west corver of the 








bop of Autan was caceupanietiet: He had 
death-blow to the old Church domination, When the 
to require hisjaid, and that aid was rendered, the Pontiff, in the 

fi Romish documents, “ joosened the bowels of 
his clemency,” and reconciled Talleyrand with the Church, How 
be rore, in the nobility from which he had been ejected, to he- 
come more noble and powerful than the brother for whose sake 
he had been ejected, is history too familiar to need being even 


Talleyrand wanted one thing, lacking which no man isa hero, 
He wanted truth. He had neither respect for it, nor care to use 
for it bas passed into a proverb. Cobbett was 
not scrupulous in this matter, but Talleyrand was audacious. He 
could be truthfnl, of course ; but no one whom he addressed 


The master, to praise i 
y 
hw eek es Fos ie 


3 


tas Hotspur never had 


his name alive, when there was no lon: 


ages 


through Hanover Square early in a summer's evening. 
Talleyrand was the Ambassador of Louis Philippe, who, like hb 
representative, had been a fugitive, and, like Cobbett, bad taught 
pupils for a livelihood. While livin 
there might be seen a grim, shrewd, 
man, passing in a wheeled chair from his own residence at the 
square to the Oriental Club, where he 
was rolled up to « whiet-table, and he killed a little of the time 
that was so soon to kill him.« Meanwhile, the politic man had 
sworn his oath of fidelity to every sort of government that had 
been set up in France, and had req 
oaths for pillars and arches and keystones of sapport. 
If an accident had not rendered 
how much of the world’s history would now be of a different 
Because of bis lameness, bis younger brother was 
accounted as eldest son, and Talleyrand was condemned to enter 
rtuvity presented itself, he 
bility, and he brought shame on 
t At Jaat, this Bis- 
given a 
‘ope came 


here in the above capacity, 
ut not lovable-lookiog old 


of reeds as 


‘alleyrand lame in hisinfancy, 


then, as documents of the 
time come forth from their recesses, we find that etapendous 
mendacity was the common characteristic of leading men. The 
were as giants once, begin to look little more than 


character of Talleyrand is the most elaborately drawn in 
lenry’s series, We expected o few yet un 
the great wit, but we have done so in vain. I one of these, the 
cold, cruel, offensive humour of the man is seen. He was din 
in Paris at a table where the fish was superb but a little A 
“ This fish comes expressly 
ty,” remarked Talleyrand, “ that 


alleyrand and Cobbett were, in their different ways, men of 
action. Talleyrand glided about in double-felted slippers ; Cob- 
bett stamped his way onward in doubled-nailed 
and panes wit; the 
. No man could well be in 
Bir J Mackintosh 

Teloare fo be ily #6 
He was inces- 

rom the fatigues of inventing re- 


energetic, and at work which should 
r time to turn the 


ed mots of 


n-tipped 


stro 
“ 
’ 


he lent excellent help in fartherance of great ends. 

old tyranny whieh crushed 
n of thought, Mackintosh wasactive, 

among the brotherhood of patriots who 


Henry Balwercails Mr. Canning “ the brilliant man.” Mr. 
Webster, the actor, is fond of allading to him as the son of an 
actress, for the sake of exalting the players. Unluckily, Mre, 

Reddish, as she became by marry 


struggling in. the batt’ of lifeyin some obscure part 
when be publiched «book that may 


ne) was bat 
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picked up at the old shops, a translation of Cardinal Polignaec’s 
* Anti-Lucrece.” About the time Cobbett was teaching Eng- 
lish, in sixpenny lessons; to Talleyrand, in Philadelphia, and the 
“ Vindicis Gallic” of Mackintosh seemed to give the bright 
promise that was never duly realized, George Canoing made bis 
maiden speech inthe Commons, as Tory Member for Newport, 
and failed. The effort did not render him breathless, despond- 
ing or wayward, or idle in future effort, till it was too late. 
Canniog braced himself for the wrestle, and manfully won the 
prize, No man had greater difficulties in bis way, but he won 
the great prizes of life—a wife with £100,000, the Governor 

Geveralship of India, and finally the Prime Ministership. His 
mother, the old weak actress (in her last days, Mrs. Haun), bad 
a pension conferred on her simply because she was the motuer of 
her son. Mother and son died in the same year, 1827. The 
policy of Canning was bared a good deal on expediency, but 
nothing was expedient that tarnished the honour of his country, 
To his policy, whether as Tory or Whig, is greatly due the res- 
cue of Spain from the yoke of Napoleon (which led to the over- 
throw of the Empire), and the rescue of Hispano-America from 
the yoke of Spain. 

Each of Sir Henry Bulwer's heroes thus accomplished some 
great work, all tending to the extension of liberty and the bless- 
ings which come in its train. In some cases this tendency bas 
been checked by the passions, nny and selfishness of men. 
Not the lees honour is due to the heroes. They could not have 
had a more brilliant expositor and commentator than Sir Henry 
Bulwer. We congratulate him that his complete leisure, after 
much dip) tic service, created in him the wish for sume em- 
ployment, and that he could gratify bis own wieh and the public 
taste by producing two such preliminary volumes as these. Sir 
Robert Peel and some of his contemporaries are to succeed. 





























































































—__e—-——_—— 
MR. GLADSTONE ON SIR WALTER SCOTT. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone gave a reading from the 
works of Sir Walter Scott at an entertainment given at Hawar 
den, England, recently. 

Mr. Gladstone, said :—My attenting has been lately drawn 
to the subject of Sir Walter Scott’s name and character by an 
admirably written article in the number of the ‘* Quarterly 
Review” that has jast appeared. In the first page of the 
article I find these words, which I am afraid have some truth in 
them :— 

“ For not Lockhart only, but Scott himself, both as a man and 
as a writer, seem to be in danger of passing—we cannot con- 
ceive why—out of the knowledge of the rising generation, 
Doubtless there will be found at most railway stations cheap 
copies of Scott's poems and of the Waverley Novels, which travel- 
lera purchase, one by one, that they may read them on their 
journey as they read any worthless trash, and then throw them 
away. But the instances are rare, we suspect, in which, even 
among educated persons, young men or young women under 24 
know anything at all either of what Scott wrote or of what he did, 
Now we look upon this fact, if it be a fact, as a great public mis- 
fortune.” 

I hope the writer of this article has taken a darker view of the 
case than the truth requires; yet [ ag afraid there is a great 
deal of truth in what he bas said, that fashion finds its way into 
literary matters ; that Scott is less in the fashion than he was 
during his lifetime. I cordially concur in what the writer has 
said—that this fact, if fact it be, is to be look upon as a great 

blic misfortune, The writer says in the second page that the 

tch capital has the honour of claiming Sir Walter Scott as 
one of many illustrious sons she has reared, In my opinion that 
is a modest claim on the part of Sir Walter Scoit. 1 know of no 
Scotchman, although Scotland has produced many distinguished 
men, although—except in ancient Greece and Italy of the middle 
ages, with neither of which can she compete for a t—there 
is no other country that has produced so many distinguished 
men, yet amongst all those eminent names, in my opinion, Sir 
Walter Scott was far away the greatest. He was born in 1771. 
His life was not extended to the full term of man; he died at 61 
years of age. His writings were extraordinarily numerous. They 
amount, probably, if they were all collected together, to 140 pub- 
lications ; probably, if put together, they would amount to no less 
than 100 volumes. This is too much for a man to write. For 
some period after bis birth he was a robust and healthy child to 
an eminent degree, but when about 18 months old he was smit- 
ten with a singular calamity, which he describes in the sketch 
which he wrote of his own life. He says he has been told that 
he showed a great reluctance to be put to bed, that he was with 
difficulty got there, but on the morning be was discovered to be 
affected with severe fever. It held bim three days. On the fourth, 
“when they went to bathe me, as usual, they discovered I had 
lost the power of my right leg.” This calamity to the limb was 
no accident. It was a providential dispensation. It had many 
results, which were shown in the subsequent career of Sir Walter 
Beott, one of which was that it caused him to live much in the 
open air, because every means was adopted by his parents for 
discovering what remedy or what alleviation could be provided, 
and this living much in the open air and in the country, instead 
of in the city of Edinburgh, contributed to imbue him with that 
rofound love of nature in general, but especially of nature as 
Teveloped in the scenery of his own country, which forms so es- 
sential a feature of his works, Another fact was this, that it 
kept him in some degree out of habits of regular discipline to 
which a stronger child would have been subjected. The privilege 
he used from his earliest years—one may almost say from infancy 
—in acquiting that unl Jed store of leg y knowledge of 
all kinds, particularly connected with the history of his own 
country, which gave him a literary character in subsequent life, 
with some featares which probably have never been seen in any 
former case, There was yet another point in which this dispen- 
sation of the lame limb was most important in bis career, and it 
was this—baving in all other respects a strong frame, the high 
animal epirits, the soul and genius within him, always urged him 
to what was great ; it became the means of exercising in him 
that strength and will in order to get bodily power and energy, 
which likewise became a distinguishing feature of his character, 
and enabled him to perform those herculean labours of which 

1 speak in the voluminous works that Sir Walter Scott pro- 

duced. 

Having spoken of one or two matters connected with Sir Wal- 

ter Scott's childhood, of his great energy in after life—having, for 
instance, walked as many as 30 miles in a day and ridden as many 
as 100—of his retentive memory, of his regretting the neglected op- 
portunities of bis youth through all his literary career, and of his 
desire to base all future knowledge upon a solid foundation, Mr. 
Gladstone continued: It was in 1802 that he first became well 
known through his “ Minstrelsy of the Border,” which was in 
fact the outpouring of a portion of tae treasures of the legendary 
lore that he had been acquiring from his earliest days. Not very 
after, by the publication’ of the “ Lay of the Last Minstrel, 

in, 1 think, 1804, be took his place as one of the great poets. In 
his character as a poet there is no doubt if he did not stand in 
the first class in English poetry, he stands at any rate in the sec- 
ond class. Even in his verse writings, for which he is no less 
kuown than for bis writings ia prose, be showed from time to time 


























what great powers he possessed, becaus2, while he produced 
whole delightiul works, rich with every kiad of beauty, he occa- 
sionally rose even to sublimity. 


In dealing with this question much must, of course, depend on 
the construction to be put on the word “ extravagant.’ 
taken in its general sense, as a lavish and excessive expenditure 
of money, we are disposed to meet the proposition with a decid- 
ed negative ; but ifthe word be supposed to convey a want of 
judgment whereby money when spent ia not laid ont to the best 
advantage, the question assumes a very different aspect. 
either view of the subject the results may be the same ; but, aris- 
ing as they do from opposite causes, they demand distinct treat- 
ment; we, therefore, propose to take up each branch of the sub 
ject separately, and then by comparison endeavour to eliminate 
the truth. 

But before proceeding further we are bound at once to confess 
that our arguments can only be founded on generalities, derived 
from the common experience of every day. 
to exclade from our views exceptional cases arising from ex- 
ceptional circumstances, whether among the very high or the 
very low; we dismiss from this discussion alike the necessity of 
maintaining the prestige of an exalted position, and the pressure 
of need which makes one careless of to-morrow provid 
gent wants of to-day be satisfied ; we must limit our observation 
to what we must call the comfortable classes, the true representa- 
tives, as we believe, of workaday life—the normal state of the 
human race, 

It is sometimes good tactics to attack the enemy at the strong- 
ert part of his position. 
first proposition with the subject of dress, Now, upon this article 
we are inclined to think that women, so far from being extrava- 
gant, are for the most part decidedly economical. 
we doubt not, must appear rather strange and startling to some 
of our readers; but we have some confidence in the feeling that 
the facts are on our side. We are quile ready to admit that the 
cost of dresses for balls, dinners, operas and theatres, fetes and 
promenades, &c,, during the fashionable season, form a formid- 
able item in the annual expenses; bat, per contra, setting aside 
the duty, nay, the necessity, of a woman maintaining her proper 
position in the sphere of society to which she belongs (the statas 
of a professional man, for instance, we venture to assert, would 
be severely compromised if his wife and daughters did not come 
out occasionally comme il faut), the original purposes of these 
same dresses by no means represent their actual value as set 
against their actual cost, As a general rale, no one but the owner 
can tell the uses they are put to, the transformations they under- 
go, until they dissolve, no one knows where, silently, and bit by 
bit perhaps. Pythagoras himself, in some form or other, must 
preside over the arcana of domestic millinery and dressmaking. 
lt would take buta slight stretch of imagination to'picture to one- 
self parts of a wedding robe doing duty in some shape or other at 
the christening of a grandchild. Only fancy suggesting to Pater- 
familias or Brother Tom that eitber shoul 
eeptionable dress coats, with their lovely linings, into dressing- 
gowns, shooting jackets, morning dresses, or what not. No; 
these things, as soon a8 unfit for service, are thrown away and 
heard no more of, just as old soldiers and sailors and sucked 
oranges are when they are done with, 
and Brother Tom seldom inquire into the items of their 
tailor’s bill. 
of materials, quantity, and cabbage are all left to his dis 
cretion ; so that the garment pleases, no questions are ever 
asked. Their actual cost, theretore, represents their full value. 
Besides, women choose 
according to their wants with some exactitude, and take care 
that not a rag shall be wasted. 
dress the prize Aor economy must be decidedly awarded to the 
retticoat, 

As to money—coin, we mean—women generally even err on 
the side of parsimony ; they are apt to attribute to money an ab- 
stract value that it has not, and so mistake hoarding and skimp- 
ing bargains for saving. 
century ago all the world were of the same opinion; and at the 
present day a very large portion of it are still unconverted to 
more philosophical ideas of econ ‘my. 

This point, however, properly belongs to the other division of 
our argument, where it shall be properly treated in detail. For 
the present we shall content ourselves by stating that the error 
arises from the fact that women are generally put upon strict 
allowances of money, and that their chief endeavour is to make 
it last out its allotted period as best it will. 
treated in the same way are apt to fall into the same 
mistake, and it must be considered that women are kept, as far 
as money is concerned, all their lives in the position of a youth 
in a state of pupilage. 
that, in avoidiog the fault of spending money too rapidly, they 
run into the opposite fault of letting it waste by keeping. 
next question which, while pursuing our argument, presents it- 
self to our mind, is one of much delicacy—viz., are women extra- 
vagant in their pleasure? 
on that head is, that woman’s greatest pleasure is in 
that their responsibility must be necessarily shared by those who 
share the pleasure. 


ti 


pense, to fall back upon a comparison 
justified in so doing, b i 
comes 


ally i 


knacks, it must in justice be allowed that these, when put in 
comparison with similar laxuries epjoyed by the male sex, dwin- 
dle to insignificance as to 
of exchange, and ask how many sweets and ices would a bottle 
of curious port and a box of fine cigars be worth ; and on ex- 
amination we think that the comparison would be found to hold 
foes if applied to the simpler indulgences of the poorer classes. 

t it not be supposed that we blame men for their taste for 
luxuries ; we only claim from them the admission that women 
are not to be debarred from doing the same, in moderation, But 
this last consideration is of course good on both sides. On most 
other items of expense women are, for the most part, apt, we re- 
to err even on the side of Some ti 


fried 


ures of women are mostly the simplest and leaut expensive. 
is only when they take part in the pleasures of the 
that extravagance comes upon the board. 
written somewhere that Paradise would scarcely be worth win- 
ning if no women were there. 





by a very nice party of ladies, complaining that “the more re- 
spectabler the party the wusser the fare,” and the complaint, in- 
deed, is general, that women are hard taskmasters; in almost all! 
their dealings they look more to money itse]f than to money’s 
value as represented by commodities, ‘Thy are impressed with 
the idea that a free expenditure is extravagant- that economy 
consists in beating down charges and in keeping money in hand. 
It is difficult to convince them that a liberal price mostly secures 
a fair equivalent, or that cheap articles are the dearest in the 
end. But in this we are anticipating; for the present we con- 
tent ourselves with having supported by well-known facts our 
argument that, on the question of the actual outlay of money, 
women are not obnoxious to the charge of extravagance so fre- 
quently urged against them. If we have not already wearied the 
attention of our readers, we will recur to the subject in its oppo- 
site aspect on a future i he di ion, we are consci- 
ous, is somewhat dry and prosy, and not new; but the important 
bearing it has on the great matrimonial question must be our 
apology for having introduced it. 
en 


Tuk ADULTERATION OF Cotton Goops.—It is impossible 
that the wholesale adulteration of cotton goods which has been 
for some years practised should be tolerated much longer, and 
this truth hose who are engaged in the trade must begin to per- 
ceive for themselves. While a fraud of the kind remains a secret 
of the trade, it may be confidently expected to yield a profit. 
But once make the public acquainted with it, and they will soon 
fiad means to protect themselves. The reputation of the manu- 
facturers is at stake, and they cannot hope that the exposures 
which bave so often been made will be forgotten. If the injus- 
tice which is done to their customers pressed chiefly upon the 

ome population, the i ition would have been driven out of 
the markets long ago. It was calculated, however, and with 
safety, that eomplaints from India would be a long time in reach- 
ing the ears of the English public, and asa matter of fact it is 
nearly five years since very pressing remonstrances on the sub- 
ject appeared in our columns, Since that time many events have 
occurred which greatly affected the fortunes of all concerned in 
the cotton trade. The raw material became scarce and dear, 
and adulteration was justified by some makers on the ground of 
necegsity. In India, the representatives of English houses found 
themselves constantly obliged to receive shipments of cotton 
which would have been utlerly unmarketable had their 
true character been kuown. The commodity was sometimes so 
perishable as not to keep until it could be sold. The Caleutta 
merchants made no secret among themselves of the shameless ex- 
tent to which the base manufacture was carried on. In their 
counting houses the visitor might see for himself what the adul- 
teration of cotton goods meant. The fabric which ought to have 
opened fresh and bright, and in that state should have worn hon- 
estly to the last thread, was black and rotten. Handfuls of it 
might be taken out of a bale and sirewn about the floor. It 
crumbled away at the slightest touch. Of course those were only 
the very worst goods which have arrived in that state. It was 
not intended that the deception should be found out until the 
cotton had been taken down to the river’s bank and washed by 
some devout native. Then he would discover that the English 
merchant, who was very apt to say the Hindoo could never be 
trusted, had not been above cheating him. The cotton be had 
bought on the Eoglishman’s word was some staff which the 
manufacturer never iatended to be used. The substance of it 
would be left in any water which it was to pass. Thus, gradu- 
ally, even the slow natives of India began to turn their backs 
upon the British merchant, and it will take some time to regain 
their confidence.—Lendon Times. 
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ARE WOMEN EXTRAVAGANT? 
BY A MARRIED MAN. 


If it be 


Under 





We take leave 


the ur- 





We will thereforoe venture to open our 


This opinion 


convert thir unex- 


Add to this that Pater 


Schneider has it all his own way. The choice 





Krye THEODORE AND THE VICEROY oF Eorpr.—A letter 
dd i by the Viceroy of Egypt to King Theodore towards 
the middle of October last, in accordance with Lord Stanley’s 
acceptance of the Viceroy’s offer to intervene in behalf of the 
captives, is stated to have been to the following effect: He 
informed his Majesty that in consequence of his having de- 
tained the English consul, envoy, and others, the British Gov- 
ernment were so offended that they had determined to release 
them by force, to which end an army was being organized and 
furnished with all the appliances of war for invading Abyssi 
nia; that if he did not wish to see his country overrun by 
foreign troops, sacked, and pillaged, he implored him, in vir- 
tue of his (the Viceroy’s) 0 of good neighbour, to surren- 
der the prisoners as the only way of averting the destruc- 
tion that must otherwise befall him ; that if he refused, seeing 
the English were so powerful, Ismail Pasha himself would be 
obliged to join them in their hostile proceedings against his 
Majesty. To this epistle Theodore sent a jeering answer, ac- 
knowledging the receipt of the Mig Ka letter, and saying 
that he had always considered him a Muslim, dependent on 
the Sultan, tili he received this letter, which plainly shows 
that he is aymere tool of the Franks; that if he, Ismail, is a 
friend of the English, he, Theodore, is not. He adds that he 
does not know by what right Ismail is in Egypt, which was 
The ey a Christian country, and that when the business 
with the English is settled, he means to re-establish Chris- 

tian rule from Habesh to Alexandria. 





their own stuff, and it 


So that on the article of 


Nor is this to be wondered at. Halfa 


Pradent youths 


It is, therefore, not to be wondered at 


And the first point that ea 


M. Turers ON THE IMPERIAL ReGore.—The discussion of 
the Bill on the press, in the Corps Législatif has elicited from 
M. Thiers daring and wh ae. “Two or three 
years ago,” he said, addressing the Ministry, “ 
from the height of your infallibili 
Crimean and Italian wars, the events in Germany, 
so have done away with that inal 


itself 
seaal , 80 
lo their intercourse with one another the 


r sex 
Tommy Moore has 


We do not know whether he libility ; 


ever refused an invitation to a jolly bachelor party ; but this is and A, erties, oe ee a — -_— —_ 
by the way. At any rate, we may set it down for that } UPB os —“ tas > a 
in a society composed of both sexes the restraint which women | YO% BO te fas y ca ay: » then, — , 
impose on the excesses or extravagances of men must in com-|" me ont 5 This by — gifts true 
mon justice, and according to Cocker, be placed on their side of can be secured. ye amply justified 
the account as a balance against the cost of their coming there. course, addressed nomi- 


the public feeling, and of 
and | Dally to the Ministers, it is addressed in fact to the Emperor. 


On this branch of our argument hangs the question of eati 

the least of the evils of verpment. A 
drinking—coarse but necessary—and here again we are obliged This is not 
in the absence of any fixed standard of right in questions of ex.| Fesponsible Ministry would aan the force of such 


from the chief of the State 


: and we feel the more 
the 


putation of extravagance 
rally from men. Admitting then that women occasion- 
ulge their palates with sundry little delicacies and knick- 








Tae Duke or Epryeuren m Avusrratia.—The Duke of 
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ed on every hill for fifty miles around. The Galatea was to 
be escorted up gg | Bay by nearly fifty steamers, coptain- 
ing 20,000 persons. The Prince laid the foundation stone ct 
a public building with a trowel formed of solid gold, orna- 
mented with precious. stones.— Punama paper. 





IRRIGATION ResERvorrs In InprIA.—In fourteen districts of 
the Madras Presidency there are 43,000 irrigation reservoirs now 
in operation ; and 10,000 more have fallen into disuse. The 
embankments by which their waters are retained in natural hol- 
lows, valleys aud combs, average half a mile in length: one 
dam, now broken, is thirty miles long, and incloses an area of 
from sixty to eighty square miles, ‘The Veranum tank com- 
prises fifty-three square miles, has a dam of twelve miles long, 
and produces £11,450 per annum. Jn Ceylon is a solid dam, 
built of cemented stone, and covered with turf, which is fifteen 
miles long, 100ft. wide at the base, and 40ft. wide at the top. 
Generally speaking, these enormous tanks are effective. 





Tue CoLontuaL Episcorare.—Several new arrangements 
are pending in reference to the episcopate in the colonies and 
dependencies of the British Crown, and some additions are 
not unlikely very soon to be made. Dr. Trower has recently 
resigned the bishopric of Gibraltar, and the Hon. and Rev. 
C. A. Harris, a brother of Lord Malmesbury, bas been nomi- 
nated as bis successor by the Colonial Bishoprics Fund, at the 
head of which is the Archbishop of Canterbury. The Duke 
of Buckiogham, as Colonial Secretary, is said to have disap- 
proved the manner in which the nomination was made, the 
patronage, as he conceives, resting with him. Meanwhile, 
Gibraltar, Malta, and the islands and countries of the Medi- 
terranean which comprise the diocese are without episcopal 
supervision. The Bishop of Mauritius left his diocese some 
months ago, and has now scttled down in England upon the 
archdeaconry of Suffolk and the rectory of Thwaite. Mean- 
while, agaiv, the island of Mauritius and its dependencies, 
which form the see, remain without avy episcopal head, and 
no mention is made of Dr. Ryan’s successor. e bishopric 
of New Westminster, which was announced many months 
ago asin course of formation out of the diocese of British 
Columbia, and for which Mr. Postlethwaite gave up a York- 
shire living, on the understanding that he was to be conse- 
crated forthwith, seems to have come to nothing. and the 
bishop nominate is still only a priest. Out of the large dio- 
cese of New South Wales it is pro to constitute another 
see, the seat of which shall be at Baihurst. Ia the scattered 
congregations in the North of Europe a bishopric is to be es- 
tablished at Heligoland. The Bishop of Capetown is about 
taking measures for erecting two new bishoprics in Africa, 
one for British Caffraria and one for Trans-Vaal, while Miss 
Mackenzie, the sister of the late Bishop Mackenzie, is raising 
funds for the establishment of a bishopric among the Zulus. 
The bishopric of New Zealand, which is without any endow- 
ment, is vacant by the elevation of Dr. Selwyn to the bishop- 
tic of Lichfield, and some mouths must elapse before a suc- 
cessor can be appointed. The diocese of Dunedin, New Zea- 
land, is without a bishop, for although Dr. Jenner was conse- 
crated to it in 1866 be bas not yet left England. A bishop 
for the Pupjaub is said to be under consideration. 





WILL oF THE LATE Sim FrRepeRtcK Bruce.—The will of 
the late Sir Frederick Bruce was proved in Loadon on the 
9th ultimo, by his brother, the Hop. Thomas Charles Bruce, 
and Mr. Frederick Peake, solicitor, Gray’s lav. The will is 
dated November 24th, 1866, and is attested by Frederick An- 
trobus and W. A. C. Barrington, both of her Britannic Ma- 
jesty’s diplomatic service. The personal property in this 
country was sworn under £70000. He bequeaths to bis 
nephew the Earl of Elgin and Kincardine, a legacy of £10,- 
000 ; to his godson, the Hon. Frederick Bruce, £7000; and to 
his piece, the Hon. Louisa Bruce, £5000—the son and daugh- 
ter of the late Kar). The testator bequeathes to bis sister, 
Charlotte Locker, a legacy of £5000 aud the continuance of 
an annuity of £200; and to his executor, Mr. Peake, a legacy 
of £1000. " He leaves his manservant, Charles, £500; and to 
each of bis other servants one year’s wages. All legacies to 
be — of duty. He appoints his said brother residuary lega- 
tee.— Times. 





SUBSTANCE AND SHavow. 


“ They do but grope in learning’s pedant round, 
Who on the fantasies of sense bestow 
An idol substance, bidding us bow low 
Before those shades of being which are found, 
Stirring or still, on man’s brief trial-ground ; 
As if such shapes aud moods, which come and go, 
Had augbt of Truth or Life in their poor show, 
To sway or judge, and skill to stain or wound.” 
—Dr. Newman. 





Jets or Nartma.—An artesian well of naptha has been 
divcovered at Kudaco, in the Caucasus, by boring. At the 
depth of 274ft. from the surface the liquid was first struck, and 
for a whole month gave a supply of 1,500 barrels daily. Since 
then a fresh source has been met, which rises with irresistible 
force to the height of 40 t. above the ground, the jet being 4in. 
in diameter, and delivering a daily supply of 6,000 barrele. 


TRAMWAYS IN ENGLAND.—The Metropolitan Tramway Bill 
has passed standing orders before one of the examiners for Par- 
liament. This Bill failed to pass during two previous sessions, 
but owing to an alteration made by Parliament in standing or- 
ders dur —_ session the numerons techaical difficulties 
viously existing were removed. The Liverpool Tramway 
promoted by the same parties alto came before same ex- 
aminer tly. All opposition to these bills bas been with- 
drawn, excepting that of the Liverpool omnibus proprietors. 





The last named bas been supported by the corporation of Liver- | £54,000 


pool and all the otber local authorities during the last two years, 
and it is believed will be successful this year. 


Count BisMAnck on THE COMPENSATION OF DeTHRONED 
Monaxcus,—Count Bismarck bas lately delivered, in the Prus- 
sian Lower House, an important speech. Its occasion was the 
debate upon the bill settling the amount of compensation to be 
granted to the King of Hanover, the Elector of Hesse, and the 
Grand Duke of Nassau. He said it was requisite to look at the 


policy of the Government asa whole. The history of Germany | P* 
showed 


similar arrangements to those now proposed. He was 
convinced the Italian Government would willingly adopt the 
same course, provided it were in a position to do so. The pre 
sent pecuniary compensation was unquestionably preferable to 
the territorial compensations formerly proposed. He would 
rather have expended much money and og granted a large 


compensation to Austria for the Duchies, had that Power been 
concluded 
The proviace of 


inc-ined to accept such an arrangement. The 
was favourable in a pecuniary point of view. 


Hauover had brought with it a large amount of property in 
cash, and the transaction was advantageous to Prussia. The 
Government could not carry on public business if the bill were 
rejected, nor would the Liberals be able to conduct the Ad- 
ministration under such circumstances for six months. Count 
Bismarck appealed to the house not to excite the public mind 
with regard to these grants in presence of the distress existing in 
East Prussia. Public order would “ become disintegrated” by 
mixing up political questions of a different character. After 
some debate the house voted the bill, as proposed by the Go- 
vernment, by 204 to 130. 


Women.— 


Ye are stars of the night, ye are gems of the morn, 

Ye are dew-drops whose lustre illumines the thorn ; 
And rayless that night is, that morning unblest, 

When uo beam in your eye lights up peace in the breast. 
And the sharp thorn of sorrow sinks deep in the heart, 
Till the sweet lip of woman assuages the smart ; 

’Tis hers o’er the couch of misfortune to bend, 

Ia fondness a lover, in firmness a friend : 

Aud adorn’d by the bays or enwreath’d with the willow, 
Her smile is our meed, and her bosom our pillow. 





Tue Saprarre AND Rusy.—The Sapphire is a precious 
stone in very high estimation, Colours blue and red ; also grey, 
white, green, and yellow. It occurs in blunt-edged pieces, in 
roundish pebbles, and crystallised. It varies from transparent 
to translucent, and refracts doublé. After diamond, it is the 
hardest substance in nature. The blue variety, or sapphire, is 
harder than the ruby, or red variety. It is found in Pohemia, 
Saxony, France, &c.; but the red sapphire, or Oriental ruby, 
is not found in any Considerable quantity anywhere except in 
Ava, Next to diamond, sappbire is the most valuable of the 
gems, The white and pale blue varieties, by exposure to heat, 
become snow white, and, when cut, exbibit so high a degree ol 
lustre, that they are used in place of diamond. The most 
bighly prized varieties are the crimson and carmine red—these 
are the Oriental ruby of the jeweller; the next is sapphire; and 
last, the yellow or Oriental topaz. The asterias, or star store, 
is a very beautiful variety, ia which the colour is generally of a 
reddish violet, and the form a rhomboid, with truncated apices, 
which exhibit an opalescent lustre. Mr. Crawfurd gives the 
fullowing details with respect to the sapphire and ruby mines of 
Ava: “The precious stones ascertained to exist in the Bar- 
mere territory are chiefly those of the sapphire family, and the 
Spinel ruby. They are found at two places, not very distant 
from each other, called Mogaut and Kyatpean, about five days’ 
journey from the capital, in an E.8.E. direction. From what I 
could learn, the gems are not obtained by any regular mining 
operations, but by digging and washiug the gravel in the beds 
of rivulets or small brooks. All the varieties of the sapphire, as 
well as the Spinel, are found together, and along with them large 
quantities of corundum, ‘The varieties ascertained to exist are 
the Orieutal sapphire, the Oriental ruby or red stone, the opa 
lescent ruby or cat’s eye ruby, the star ruby, the green, the yel- 
low, and the white sapphires, and the Oriental ametbyst. The 
commou sapphire is by far the most frequent, but, in compari- 
son with the ruby, is very littlefprized by the Burmese, in which 
they agree with other nations. I brought home with me seve. 
ral of great size, the largest weighing no less than 3630 grains, 
or above 907 carats. The Spinel-ruby is not unirequent in 
Ava, but is not much valued by the natives. I brought with 
me to England a perfect specimen, both as to colour and free- 
dom from flaws, weighing 22 carats. The sapphire and ruby 
mines are considered the property of the king ; at least be lays 
claim to all stones that exceed in value a vies of silver, or 100 
ticals, The miners, it appears, endeavour to evade this law by 
breaking the large stones into fragments. In the royal trea- 
sury there are, notwithstanding, many fine stoves of both descrip 
tions. The year before our visit, the king received from the 
mines a ruby weighing 124 grains : and the year preceding that 
eight good ones, but of smaller size. No stranger is permitted 
to visit the mines; even the Chinese and Mohammedans re 
siding at Ava are carefully excluded,” 





Maxmi.ian’s Bopy.—To make sure that it is really the 
body of the Emperor Maximilian which has been brought 
from Mexico, the coffin has been again opened ; and there 
can now be no further ground for the rumours which have 
been circulating to the contrary. A letter from Vienna de- 
scribes the appearance of the body:—" The face is of a dark 
brown colour, and the ekin shines as with a polish, caused, no 
doubt, by the varnish-lixe coating which has been applied to 
it to insure preservation. The mouth is slightly open. The 
eyes have been replaced by others of glass, whicb, if I recol 
lect rightly, are of a different colour to those of the Emperor. 
They were taken from a figure of the Virgin, because proba- 
bly there were no others at hand. The forehead has lost 
much of the hair that originally covered it, and at the sides of 
the head—at the templee—where the bullets entered, are 
small patches of velvet. The beard, which the Emperor 
wore long and full, is in perfect preservation. It has been 
combed downwards in a broad line; while the deceased, 
when living, always had it divided, so that it formed a point 
on either side. The body is dressed in a black jerkin, the up- 
per part of which is trimmed with velvet. The trowsers are 
of dark grey cloth. On the hands are black gloves; and the 
feet are covered with varnished boots.” 





GrowTn or EnGLAND’s Nationa, Dest.—Mr. William 
Howitt, the author of Cussell’s History of Hngland, writes on 
the subject of the National Debt. Before the reign of Charles 
IL, he says, there kingdoms knew nothing of a National Debt. 
At the accession of Anne, owing to the military exploits of Wil- 
liam IlI, and Marlborough on the Continent, it bad swelled to 
£16,000,000. At the accestion of George I. it had grown to 
000; at the commencement of the American war to 
nearly £129,000,000 ; at the commencement of the French war 
to a little more than £239,000,000; and that stupendous effort 
to restore to’ the’ French throne the effete Bourbous, with the 
addition of the Irish debt, brought it, in 1817, up to something 
more than £848,000,000. Between that time and 1833, the Go- 
vernment reduced the debt £69,000,000, but since then it bas 
begua to roll up again, and now stands at £800,848,847. Since 
the passing of the Reform Bill it bas increased no less than 
£20,000,000, and yet in the interim we have had the greatest 
osperity, our export trade being now more than five times 


what it was in 1833. 





Tux Bisnorric or Natau.—The consecration of the new 
i for Natal has been postponed, but not abandoned. 
The Bishop of London’s letter was supported by a remone- 
trance from the Archbishop of York, and it was unders' 


that Sir R. Palmer had given his opinion to the effect that a 
bisbop could not be lawfully consecrated in England without 





tood | published several works, displayio, 


letter to a friend, justifies the conduct of the Bishop of Cape- 
town, on the ground, first, that Dr. Colenso has been deposed 
by the only court which has authority to depose him; and 
next, that the Judicial Committee of Privy Council has de- 
cided that every act of the Crown towards the Church in 
South Natal is utterly null and void in law; that the letters 
patent are not worth the paper on which they are written ; 
that the position of the Church in the colonics is that of a 
voluntary association—the same, no better, and no worse 
than that of the Wesleyans, or any other religious body. But 
how, then, can it be said that Dr. Colenso has been lawfully 
deposed, when he was deposed under the authority of the let- 
ters patent, which are declared to have been void ?— London 
paper, 


Wuen Rarn Fats Mosr.—Mr. Glaisher has tabulated the 
records of rain-fall at Greenwich Observatory for a period of 
six years, 1861-67, with a view to ascertain whether any con- 
nection could be traced between the fall of rain and the pe- 
riodical phenomenon of magnetism, whether there were any 
hours in the twenty four more rainy than others, and in fact to 
discover whatever the tables might reveal when properly ana- 
lyzed. As regards hours of greatest frequency of rain, be finds 
that the hours of one year are not those of another, neither do 
the greatest amounts of rain at any hours in one year correspond 
with those of other years. But it appears on the average of six 
years, that rain is more frequent between noon and midnight 
than betweea midnight and noon, This seems contrary to the 
current belief that England has more fine nights than fine days. 
And as regards maguetism, no connection could be discovered 
between the daily movements of the declination magnet and 
the daily fall of rain. On the other hand, there does appear to 
be some connection between the daily rainfall and the position 
of the sun; for the emallest falls take place in the morning 
hours while the sun is going up, and most rain falls during the 
afternoon while the sun is dropping. : 





ITaLy AND Prussta DURING THE GERMAN STRUGGLE.—-To 
show that the charge which alleges shortcomings on the part of 
Italy towards Prussia in 1866 is not well grounded, Lamarmora 
mentions a fact highly honourable to the Ltalian Government of 
that day. On the 26th of April, Austria proposed that she and 
Prussia should both disarm, her avowed intention being to put 
her army in Italy on a war footing. “We addressed ourselves, 
as was natural, to the Berlin Cabinet, and pointed out the proba- 
bility that Austria would attack us, That Cabiuet, not inter- 
preting the treaty of offensive and defensive alliance as equally 
obligatory on both parties, did not give us a complete assurance 
that Prussia would begin war if Austria crossed our frontier. 
While we found ourselves ia presence of those grave perils, a 
course was suggested by adhering to which we shouid have ob- 
tained, without bloodshed or risk, all that a victorious war would 
have given ur.” Lamarmora here alludes to a proposal made to 
the Italian Government by that of France, that if Italy would 
pledge herself to remaiz neutral during the struggle between 
Austria and Prussia, Venetia would be guaranteed to her when 
peace was restored. Ltaly, however, remained (rue to her engage- 
meut with Prussia, 





ENGLAND's IRonCLADS.— A comparison between ourjronclad 
force and that of Fraoce is not catistactory. We have 43 ebips, 
built and building, carrying, together, 685 guns; while the 
French, a year ago, had 49, carrying 671 gune, This shoricom- 
ing is easily accounted for. It appears that between 1859 and 
1866, while £15,700,000 was spent on the construction and re- 
airs of wooden ships, only £7,800,000 was spent cn ironclads, 
uring the same period, 151 sbips, consisting of screw vessels of 
different sizes—corvettes, frigates, sloops, and gunboats, besides 
73 station sbips—were removed from the service, making a total 
of 224. Between these removals and the building of other wooden 
chips to take their places, only one-third of the sum devoted to 
shipbuilding has been spent upon ironclade. ’ 





Inisn Statistics —Mr. Heron, Q.C., disputes the “ Facts 
about Ireland” recently published ia a London paper, and as- 
serts that Cardinal Cullen’s statistics are literally true. Mr, 
Heron admits that the estimated value of the live stock in Ire- 
land bas risen from £28,000,000 in 1851 to £45,440,000 in 1866, 
adding, however, that “for the purpose of that estimate an in- 
creased value was put on the ca(tle of 1866, although all other ar- 
ticles of food have also risen.” On the other haad, be states that 
while in 1847 the total cereal crops produced 16,248,934 quar- 
ters, in 1866 they produced only 8840277 quartere, In 1847 
the total green crops produced 8,785,144 Lous, while in 1866 
they produced only 7,387,741 tons, With the exception of flax, 
and what is called in Ireland “ meadow,” all other crops have 
enormouely decreased. “ The estimated value of the crops in 
Ireland in 1841 was £50,000,000; in 1851, £43,000,000 ; from 
1861 to 1865 it averaged £34,000,000, 





New Enouanp Lisraries.—A Boston paper gives the 
following statistics of private libreries in the neighbourhood of 
that city :—The library of the late Mr, Everett coutalte 1708 
vols; of the Mr. the historian, 6,000 vols,; of the 
late Abbot Lawrence, 10,000 vole ; of the late Dal. Webaster, 5,000 
vols.; of the late Thomas Dowse, the | leather-dresser, 
4,000 vols. ; of the late George Livermore, rich in Bibles and 
biblical works, 4,000 vols. ; of the late Theodore Parker, 10,000 
vols. ; of the late Rufus Choate, 7,000 vols. ; and of Mr. Adama, 
the present American Minister in England, 18,000 vols, 








Avrnon To Her MAsesry.—Mr. Arthur Helps is chiefl 
known as the compiler of Queen Victoria’s memoirs. Hi 
ancestors bave lived for mapy generations in Cornwall, and 
he inherited a large estate, r with several slate quar- 
ries in Wales. He was graduated at Oxford in 1838, en- 
tered the government civil service as private secretary of Lord 
Monteagle, when that nobleman was Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, and eeseuny appointed by him‘as Commis- 
sioner for Danish, French and Spanish claimr. He afterwards 
became private secretary to Lord Morpeth, during his office 
as Chief Secretary for Ireland, an¢ continued as such when 
Lord Morpeth, as Earl of Carlisle, became ant. 
In 1859 he was clerk of the Privy Council, 9 which 
position he has remained. Having a cultivated literary 
and artistic taste, and being an accompl German scholar, 
Mr. Helps gained the warm friendship of Prince Albert, and 
for a number of years he was a frequent guest at the Queen’s 
table. The Queen —< — him the nee rmyhed 

usbapd. . Helps, thou, cy ‘ 
patent ever repaying ole eo 
° consist of essays, plays, and bi wor 
Mr. Helps is short and spare, fifty-four years old, 





a license from the Crown. The Rey. W. K. Macrorie, in a 


In 
pad a widower with an only daughter. 
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Deorees or Voicanic Ervuprions.—Apropos of the lion 
Vesuvius, now in full blast, M. Claire Deville, Member of the 
French Academy of Sciences, who has long investigated the 
phenomena of volcanos, asserts that there exists a cons'ant and 
certain relationship between the degree of intensity of an e:up- 
tion and the nature of the gaseous elements ejected from vol- 
canic apertures. He states that, in an eruption of maximum in- 
tensity, the predominant volatile product is chloride of sodium, 
accompanied by other products of roda and potassium ; in erup 
tious of a second degree, hydrochloric acid and chloride of iron 


predominate ; in a third class of eruption, hydro sulphuric acid 
and the salts of ammonia prevail! ; and In the last class nothing is 
«jected but steam, carbonic acid and combustible gases. Thus, 
complete eruptions are of four Jegrees of Intensity ; and a great 
eruption, like that of Vesuvius at present, parses euccessively 
through thege foxr phases, in proportion as it becomes weaker 
and weaker. 

= 
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Cospuctgep By Captain G. H. Mackgnzis 


PROBLEM, Ne. 998.—By Mr. H. Lehner 
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WHITE, 
White to play and mate in 4 moves 





SOLUTION TO PROBLEM NO. 97, 
White. Black. 


1 PtoQ Kt4 | 1 Rto Q B 4 fa) 
2Ptks R % P to | BK 7 [best] 
3P 8 Bto Q B2\4) 

4 PtkeP 3 Avy move 

5 P tke Kt Queens and gives checkmate. 


(a) His vest move to prevent White playing R to Q 5, or R to 
K B 5, &e. 

(6) The object being to delay the mate by interposing this 
Bishop at K 6 5, if White plays Rook to K 8B 5, or by taking the 


K Kt P, if be play the Rook to Q5. If instead of moving the 
Bishop, Black take P with P, the reply is, 4 Rto K B 5, &e, 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. D., Baltimore, Mé.—Mr. Pauleen, if we are not mistaken, 
has played fifteen games simultaneously without teeing the 
Chess beard 


CHESS IN NEW YORK 


Game played in a match some years ago Letween Messrs. Per 
rin and Brenzinger. 


Ruy Lorsz Kyicuy's Gams. 


White. Black. While, Black, 

Mr. B. Mr. P. Mr. B. Mr. P. 
LPtoK4 PtoKk4 9 QKtto Q2 Kt to K 6(c) 
2KttoK BS KttoQB3S |10Ptks Kt PtkeP 
SBwQkt5 PtoQkRS }1L KtoR P tke Kt 
4 BtoKk4 Ktto K BS ie] B tke P Bio KS 
5 PwQé P tke P | ttoK Kis PtoQ4 
6 PtoK5 Q to K 2 (a) 14 Kttke BP Castles 
7 Castles Kt to Q 4(4) 1b BtoK 8(d) Qtks B 
8 BtoQKtS QtoQBa WQtksQ@P BtoKR6 


And White mates in three moves, 


(a) This departure from the ordinary move of Kt to K 5 is by 
no mesns to be recommended. 

(6) Again, Kt to K 5 would have been decidedly better, 

(c) An ingenious attempt to get up a counter attack. 

(¢d) The concluding moves are very prettily played by Mr. 
Brenzinger. 





Mr. Mackenzie gives the Q Kt to an amateur. 
Remove Ware's Q Kt. 
CUNNINGHAM GAMBIT. 


While. Black. White. Biack. 
Mr. M. Mr. 8. Mr. M. Mr. 8. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 14 R tke B B tks K P (c) 
9PtoKB4 PtksP [12 B tke B Reh K to Q2 
a KttoK BS BtoK? 16 RtoQeqech Bto Qs 
4BwQB Bto K RSch ty KtoQ Bs 
5 PtoKKt3(a) P tke P is PtoKS5 KtoQ Kts 
6 Castles P tks P ch WW BtoKSch KtoQR4 
7KtoR Bto K B3 WRtoQSsch PtoQ kts 
8 Ktto KS Kt to K R3(6) | 21 RiksKtPch(4)K tks 

8 PtoQ4 PtoQs 22 Q to QB4ch toR4 
10 B tks Kt P the Kt \3t Btoases toQ v(r) 
1 QtoK RS PtoKk kts 24 Bto Q2e to t 
12 QtoK2 BtooK R6 | oe Biot eh KtoQBé 
i3 Pike K B tks R 2% Bto K 3 m 


(a) The Cunningham Gambit gencrally leads to lively and In- 
teresting games; we believe, however, that when the Bishop 
checks, White’s best play is to move the King to Bishop's 

uare. 

“) If B tks Kt the reply ie Q to K B5. 
ba After the capture of this Pawn Black, we think, has a lost 


2. 
(d) This sacrifice is scarcely sound. 
() P to Q R3 would cive Black some chence of extricating 


CHESS IN GERMANY. 


A very pretty little game played recently in Cologne, between 
Mr. L, Paulsen and Mr. Tendering. 


Evans Gambit Deciinep. 








White. Black. While. Black. 

Mr. T. Mr. P Mr. T. Mr. P. 
1PtoK4 PtoK4 ll Btks KP(4) BtoK Kt5 
2KttoK BS KttoQBs I2PtoKBS BtoKR4 
SBteQB4 KtoQba 18 PtoK Ki4 KttoQB5 
4PtoQ Kt4 BtoQg Kt38 4 BtoK Kt3 BtoK Kt3 
PEnge BegE|BPeees Beem 

<8 o 3(@ ° d o K & 
TPtoQ4 PtoQ3 17 QtoQ Kt8 W the K P (c) 
SBtkeKt QPtks Kt 38 Q the Kt ch B to Q 4 dis ch 
9 BtksKKtP RtoK Kteq | 19 QtoK2 Btks K BP 
10 BtksKBPeh K tks B 


And Black wins 


(a) According to the latest German authorities the move in the 
text Is much superior to that of Q te K B3 which was formerly 
given as the best. 
(5) White, st will be seen, bas now four Pawns for a piece, but 
his position is very much exposed, and he cannot castie on cither 
side without subjecting bimeelf to a severe attack. 

(ec) The termnation is very elegantly played on the part of 
Mr. Paulsen 





It's Onty A LrrrLe GLove.— 


It’s only a little glove, 
So ragged, and old, and worn— 

You ecarce would stoop in your daily path 
To look at the thing forlorn ; 

You never would think by those fingers small 
A heart could be rent and torp 


IVs on!y a tiny thing, 
This treasure 1 heard and keep; 
But mary a vision of joy it brings, 
And sometimes it makes me weep, 
Avd I dream a dream of a fair-hair’d boy 
Under the flowers esicep. 


It’s “y a little glove, 
Yet dearer it is to me, 

For the restleas feet that patter’d and heat 
Their music vpon my knee— 

Dearer for sorrow, and care, and pain, 
Than the riches of lend or sea. 


It’s only a tiny thing, 
Bat | love it with deepest love- 
A golden link in the chain that binds 
My sou) to the world above ; 
And I know I am nearer to heaven each time 
I bow o’er that tivy glove. Marraras Barr 





Inise Sraristice.—The population of Ireland, which bad 
gredually increased from five millions and a quarier at the be- 
givving of the century to eight millions and a quarter in 1845, 
has since grecually declined to rather more than five millions 
and a half. The English are apt to think a declining popula- 
tion a bad sign. They are not generally aware that France, 
witbout anything to call a colony, only just keeps up its pop- 
ulation from ove year to another; and the population of many 
villages, and several whole counties, if not declizing, is yet 
pot increasing, in Eogland itself. If the work won’t come to 
the people, they must go to the work ; and if human labour 
is now eupplevted or largely supplemented by machinery, the 
labour goes to the towns where it is made. Nobody bere 
thinks it for the good of an agricultural village that its people 
should multiply till “ they eat one another's heads off.” The 
Irish are increasing as usua!,and emigrating as they have 
done now for twenty yeare. In the last summer quarter there 
were registered 34,248 births, 700 more than in the sawe 
quarter of the previous year, and 18,549 desths, leaving the 
natural increase 15,699: but as 18,475 emigrated the result is 
a decrease of 2,776 in the population. There are 163 unions 
in Ireland. Ina only nine of these did the mortality for the 
summer quai ter reach the avoual rate of 1 in 53; and in fifty 
of them the annual rate reached was only 1 in 100. Some- 
thing must be allowed in this very favourable-statement, first 
for the difficulty of getting every death registered, and then 
tor the consideration that an outgoing stream of emigrants is 
a regular deduction from the death rate, The above figures 
are for the quarter ending September $0. The marriage re- 
turos are for that ending June 30; and, as everywhere else, 
they indicate high prices. The warriaves were 5,166. against 
6,045 in the same quarter of the year before—nearly 900 less. 
It is somewhat at variance with communly received es'imates 
that out of these 5,166 marriages no more than 3,101 were be- 
tween Roman Catholicr, and as many as 2,065 between Pro- 
testant+. There is a mystery here, on which we fear to tread, 
but no doubt there are plenty of people ready to rush in and 
explain, or explain away, the seeming paradox. With the 
single exception of potatoes, all kinds of fodd were much 
dearer than in the previous year. The average pauperism 
of the summer quarter was greater—that is, 47,901 indoor 
against 44,978; and 13,731 outdoor against 10,909. This 
makes altogether about six thousand more recipients of reliel 
than in the summer quarter of 1866. 1 must, however, be 
considered that the general depression had then set in ; credit 
had become sensitive, and speculation had un to draw it- 
self within safer lines. The unusual demsnd for labour con- 
sequent on the American civil war had ceased, and nothing 
had come to supply its place. 





Gems.—Many gems had, in the middle ages, a fictitious 
value from the traditional history connectéd with them. In 
the Trésor de 8. Denys was a gem with the inscriptién, “ Hic 
lapis fuit-Davidis regis et propbete.” It is not a precious 
stone at all, but a lump of antique schmelze paste. The Im- 
perial cabinet at St. Petersburgh has the ring that was for- 
merly believed to be the ee ring of the Virgin Mary, 
with portraits of herself Joseph. They are really por- 
traits of two freedmen—Alpheus and Aretho—as the inscrip- 
tion informs us. The agate of St. Capelle, Paris—with the 
a wee: of = oe in the bo the a cameo 

nown— was imag’ to represent umph of —_ in 
Ezypt. lt was pawned on one occasion to St. Louis, by 
Baldwin, the last Frankish Emperor of Constantinople, with 
some other relics, for 10,000 marks of silver. It really repre- 
sents the return of Germanicus from his German campaiga, 
and his adoption Tiberias and Liviv. The “emerald of 
the Vatican” was held to be a portrait of Christ, taken by 
order of Pilate, and by him presented to Tiberius. A fter- 
wards it is said to baye been given by the Sultan 8 :jazet to 





bimeell, 


Pope lonocent VII, as a ransom for his brother, who had 


fallen into the Pope’s hands, It is really of the lialian revi- 
val period, the face being a copy of the bead of the Saviour 
in Raffaelle’s cartoon of tbe “ Miraculous Draught of Fishes.” 
The apotheosis of Germanicus, in the French collection, was 
long considered to be the portrait of S'. John the Evangelist, 
When Bishop Humbert returned from Constantinople, where 
he had been sent in 1049, by Pope Leo 1X., he brought back 
this fine cameo and presented it to the monk of Evre de Toul. 
Louis XIV. begged it from the monks, making them in return 
a present of 7,000 crowns. In 1855 the British Museum ob- 
tained at the Bernal ssle a most interesting example of very 
early medimwval art. It was the “ morse,” or brooch, which 
from time immemorial had served to fasten the robes of the 
Abbot of Vézor on the Meuse, when in full pontificals. It is 
a circular picce of crystal, on which is represented the history 
of Susanna anid the Elders. In the centre is the inscription, 
“ Lotharius rex Franc. fleri jussit.”. Mr. Bernal purchased it 
for £10; at his sale the Briti-h Museum outbid Lord Londes- 
borough, and secured it for £267.— Cornhill Magazine. 





Errecr or Music on ANnrmmMALs—At a residence iu this 
neighbourhood a flower show was held on the lawo, which was 
separated nf iron railings from a field where several cows were 
grazing. hen the band began to play, the cows, which were 
at a iderable dist , Simultaneously ceased grazing and 
tame up towards the lawn, standing in a row, with their beads 
siretched over the railings, ioteatly watching the band, appar- 
eutly with the greatest interest and astoni:‘hment. When the 
band ceared playing, they moved away to a distance, where they 
could graze undisturbed by the crowd, but always returned and 
watcbed the baud, when it resumed playing, with the same ap- 
parent Interest and absurbed attention. Of course, allusions to 
Orpbeus and the Beasts were plentiful among the company. The 
cows certainly scemed the most attentive part of the audience, 
and the effect of a row of fascinated cows with heads over the 
railinge was very ludicrous. I send you this anecdote in pur- 
suance of “ F. L. 8.'s” suggestion that notices of the effect of 
music on animals would be interesting. It is too notorious that 
many dogs howl at music, to need epecial observation, or I 
could state many instances Epen WARWICK. 








Awarded to AmERIcAN SEwinG Macuines at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, as manufacturers of the best 
Sewing Machine that was exhibited. There were eighty-two dit 
ferent machines in competition for the prize. 

Tus Hows Macuins Co., 


. ELIAS HOWE, Jn., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 


699 BROADWAY. New York, 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 


5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 
748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES; { 2o9 Fulton (cerner Tillary St.) Brooklyn 
and 47 North Eighth 8t., Philadelphia 
Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either In the piece, or made 
ato garments; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLeanED 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overceats, ts, Vests 
&c , Dyep O& CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 
Mid <éiloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re 
ceived and returned by Express, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CU., 
5and 7 Joun Sraeet, New Yorx. 


SPECIAL NOTICE, 


DDRESS TO THE NERVOUS AND DEBILITATED 
whose suffvrings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, aud whose cases require prompt treatment to render 
existence desirable. If you are suffering or have suffered from in- 
voluntary discharges, what effect does it produce upon your ge- 
neral health? Dv you feel weak, debilitated, easily tired? Does 
alittle extra exertion produce palpitation of the heart? Does 
your liver, or urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out 
oforder Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, or is 
it ropy on settling? Or doesa thick scum rise to the y+ Or 
isasediment at the bottom after it has stood awhile? you 
have spells of sort breathing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels 
constipated? Do you have spells of tainting or rushes of blood 
to the head? Is your memory impaired? Is your mind con- 
stantly dwelling upon this suoject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be left alone, 
to get away from everybody’ Does avy little thing make you 
start or jump? Is your sleep broken or restless? Is the lustre 
of your eye as brilliant? The bloom on your cheek as bright? 
Do you enjoy yourself in society as well? Do you pursue your 
business with the same ene! ? Do you feel as much confidence 
in yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits of 
melancholy? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dyspepsia, 
Have you restless nights? Your back weak, your knees weak, 
and have but little appetite, and you attribute this to dyspepsia 
or liver complaint? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venereal diseases badly cured, and sexual 
excesses, are all capable of producing a weakness of the generative 
organs. The organs of generation, when in et health, make 
the man. Did you ever think that those bold, defiant, energetic‘ 
persevering, successful business-men' are always those whose 
generative organs are in —- health? You never hear such 
men complain of being me: of nervousness, of palpitation 
of the heart. They are ee airald they cannot succeed in busi- 
e ; are 











o 
them right m the face—none of your downcast looks or any other 
meanness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gavus inflamed by running to excess. These will not only ruin 
their constitution, but also those they do business with or for. 
How many men from badly-cured diseases, from the effects of 
self-abuse and excesses, have brought about that state of weak- 
ness in those organs that has reduced the system so much 
as to induce almost every other disease—i , lunacy, paralysis, 
spinal affections, suicide, and almost von | other form of disease 
which humanity is heir to, and the cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but the right 


ne Diseases of these —— ire the use of diuretic. HELM- 
BOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUUHU is the great Diuretic, and 
is a certainScure = Ce? of the aeaiets, _— ea. 
’ eakness, emale Com 0 eneral , 
naif een ad the Urinary whether — in Male 
or Lay, ae Leg whonevereneneliaeaiing and ne matter of how 
standing 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption orineanity ma: 
ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported from these hm 4 
and the health and bappiness, and that of posterity, depends upon 
prompt use of a reliable . 
yy noe "oo upward of, 18 years, 
— ae ty, New York, aud 


Broad 
104 South 10%h Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Prics—$1 25 per bottle, or 6 bottles for $6 50, delivered to any 
address. Sold by all Draggists everywhere, 











THE A'LBION, 





— 





R. HOE 


PRINTERS’ AND BIN 


29 AND 31 COLD STREET, NEW YORK, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


TYPE REVOLVING, SINGLE 


PRINTING 


ADAMS’ PRESSES, 


BED AND PLATEN JOB 


Hand Presses and Inking Machines; Hydrostatic Presses tor Printers 
and Binders; Stereotype Blocks, Roller Moulds. 


& CO. 


DERS’ WAREHOUSE, 


AND DOUBLE CYLINDER 


MACHINES 


AND CARD PRESSES, 





COMPLETE OUTFITS 
Furnished for Newspaper, Job and Lithographic ra a Stereotype Offices of Plaster, Clay, or Paper ; also, 
trotype Offices. 
All kinds of Cast pone Saws of the Best Quality. — 








What are the Effects of 
‘TARRANT’S 
EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


This is o Gestion which ne ben octght tn ants, ond 
hat also a Fight to expect a candi, d satisfac- 
tory reply. The answer shall be given ny a equerely, trom 
the personal Say FH thousands who have used the 
tion during the last thirty years. 

These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 
that the — 





Altay the sym relieve indigestion, 
— o robe a 
“n . e, 
i the oe yous, 
¥ ow 
Dealthfa p " ration.” 
e ©! umatism 
ocla in the oa 


appetite, 
pe bY the le 
Koop the brain cool and clear, 
And corrects promptly and without necessitating any ae a 
tion of the ordinary avocations of life, all those minor com 
of the bod when neglected too often, lead to cule 
disorders of a fatal character. 

Those who have tested the pre on in their own or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merite, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 


three years. 
MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT & CO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y¥. 
For Rale » by s all 1 Druggists.4 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 





Of the Oid Standard Quality, 
JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TRADE MARE: \, GILLOTT Name ond ———- 
nc om a 
The well known ORIGIN. Num tne 


303— Ser ste 
Having been assumed by other we desire. to caution ee 
public in respect to imitations, ‘ASK FOR GILLOTT" 


—An injunction was granted by the Supreme — 
CAUTION! ae w York) at General Term, Tenuary, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 

Huwry Owzn, JOSEPH ohio & SONS, 
Bole John st... N.Y. 


a a Te, PREMIUM PIANOS 

are and Melodeons; Parlor, Church, and 

cabiner G ex Organs, the the best jufactured ; warranted for six years 
Meiodeons, ond Degene 4 at great bargairs. 
yy at the above > inetramen 8 to le > ona re rent applied, if pur- 
chated; Monthly instalments received from one to two years, 
Chickering’ e's Steinway’s, we and the Arion B panes let. 

Pianos tui and re ustrated mailed. Ware 

rooms, No. 481 Broadway, ws Y. HORACE WATERS & CO 


CONSIDERABLE INHERITANCES. 
Heirs Wanted for hidden treasures, due to thousands, 
to be found in an extraordinary publication, sent post free to any 
part of the world upon the receipt of $1. Family Arms found, 
painted and engraved. Crests for harness and envelopes. Address, 
HENRY HAYS, 649 Broadway, N. Y. 
ELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH-WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the et Lg 


and STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET F 
GRANCE to the Breath. 


Prepared only by 
DELLUC 4 CO., 
“PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 


No, 635 Broadway, New York. 











CAUTION. 
Bei desirous of protecting our customers and t 
= as imitation offered to theas naa a 


f 


similar Las ard 
get DELLUC'’S 3 EAU ANG 


JOHN SLATER, 
(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET.) 
FASHIONABLE 
BOOT MAK ER, 
No. 390 BROADWAY, 


N. E.Corne: Reade Street, NEW YORK, 
Makes to order and k ou hands fine assortm t 
and Shoes of his ¥~ tod Engtion 


prices. 
Way's ery AND OINTMENT.— 


eaten 


wr to closely observe that they 








Gaacnell 


bRSURANCE. 


TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 
Or THE 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK. 
F. 8. WINSTON, President. 








THE ASSETS ARE THUS APPROPRIATED ; 
Net Reserve at 4 per cent Interest for 


Re-insurance 22,012,285 67 
Claims by death, “including ‘additions | 

unpaid [not yet =. Raietase éosevese 123,955 81 
Premiums Be pon cuceseve 095 2B 
Dividend of 1868, Cash pan No esanars . 2,370,317 86 
Undivided — on basis of four 

per cent. wapibewe eans.caséehnma’ LE ae 

5,819,319 55 

Total Number of Policies issued during 

the YOST. ......---e-oceeencessseee +e 19,460 
Amount insured thereon ............- 352, 
Number of deaths during the year... 801 
Amount insured thereon ............ $871,200 


FEBRUARY ist, 1868. 
Net Assets, January 31, 18607........ $17,639,296 97 
RECEIPTS. 
For Premiums, Annuities, Interest 
and Rentsé..........ceee» mined cess 10,173,047 61 
#27,812,344 58 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Claims by death...........0sseseeees ™ 587 we 
Claims on Endowments matured... 
Cash Dividends to Policies.......... 25 at ta 08 
Surrendered Policies...............+ "256,687 35 
DIU. «in oc cigacgiedecssdistecccs 14,678 06 
Commissions and commutations of 
future commiseions.............. 925,037 32 
Exc e, ‘08 , Advertising, 
Printing, Stationary, Medical Ex 
aminers, Salaries and Law Expen- 
BOB csicacecodsee aeocovenvctosaseic 358,616 O1 
Taxes and Sundry Office Expenees.. 106 921 87 
Office Rent Siaking Fund........ j 5,149,802 44 
Net Assets, February Ist 1863...... $22 062,453 14 14 
Invested as follows : 
Cash on band in and Bank. « 1,504,770 92 
Bonds and Mo 4 15,176,945 63 
Government Btoc 5,003,108 75 
Real Estate.............. 937,835 12 
Balances due ‘from Agent 89,791 72 
——————- $22,662,452 14 
Add: 
Interest acerued but not duc. 173,118 
Interest due and unpaid.... 4,253 45 
i of Ly. Senaetions co. 
aie Labia oa 57,255 11 
Premiums deferred semi-annual and 
GUWOY ... .. pe crceccesecccsoress 1 045,563 53 
raaleee dve (pr incipally 4 — 
cies iesued in ember and 
uary.} . 386,735 63 
Market value of Stocks in excess of 
GD nanas adessabaronentes > eves. 409,042 69 2,656,867 41 
Gross Assets, February Ist, 1868... . 25,8 19,819 5 5b 
Increase in net we assets for the 
YORE. .ccvcccreccccccces ore 5,028,155 17 


INSURANCE. 


OFFICE OF THE 
ORIENT MUTUAL INSURANCE CoO. 
New York, 297rn Janvuaxy, 1868. 
The following STATEMENT of the Affairs of this Company 


on the 3lst day of December, 1867, is published in conformity with 
the provisions of its Charter :— 


Premiums unearned 3ist December, 1866_. 





. $187,763 43 














Prems. received during the year ending Dec. 31, 1867. 1,105,845 18 
Total Premiums........... .€1,293,611 56 

Earved Premiums of the year... -- $950, 551,63 
Losses and Expenses..........8458,374 50 
Re-ineurance and Re- Se 

turn Premiums. . $240, 066 Te 78 

“ASSETS, 
Sist December, 1807, 

ee i RR a ni.n sas ececucnnceaseses $147,679 56 
United States Stock .. . 314,400 00 
Stocks of States, and ‘Corporations, “and 

Loans on demand.............-+«-++« 194,444 13 «= $455,588 60 
Subscription Notes (of which $160,327 19 a 

are not yet used).........-.......-+- 418,782 53 
Bills Receivable, Uncollected Premiums 

and Accrued Interest .........-..... 365,766 55 
Saivages and Unsettled Accounts...... 21,608 14 $806,247 27 

Total amount of Assets...... $1,462,770 96 


The Board of Trastees have resolved to pay Six per cent. In- 
terest on the outstanding Scrip Certificates, to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on or after the Ist ot 
March next. 

After allowing for probable losses in the case of veseels out of 
time, and unsettled claime, they nave also declared a Dividend, 
free from Government Tax, of Fifteen per cent. on the net 
ae of Earned Premiums of the year, ending 3ist December, 
1867, for which Certificates will be issued on or after the lst 
March next to Dealers eutitied to the same 

By order of the Board, 


CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 


‘TRUSTEES. 


JOBEPH GAILLARD, Jn. FRANCIS COTTENET, 
GEORGE MOS CHARLES LULING 
EDWARD F. OA VIDSON, ALEX'R HAMILTON, 
: GORGE F. THOMA, 
CARL L RECKNAGEL, 
W. F. CARY, J 
CORNELIUS kK. SUTTON, 
EDWARD HAIGHT, 


HENRY R. KUNHARDT, 
JOHN AUCHINCLOSS, 
LAWRENCE WELLS 


LEOPOLD BIERWIKTH, JAMES BROWN, 

SIMON pe VI88E N. D. CARLISLE 

JOHN 8 WiLL ass, WILLIAM SCHALL, 
X.M. LAWRENCE, = LEOPOLD HUFFEN, 


WM. 8. WLLSO 

F. COUSINERY 
GUBTAY aeet 
SUnN A RALLL OHN F, SUHEPELER, 


BUGENE DUTILA, President. 
ALFRED OGDEN, Vice-President. 


CHARLES IRVING, Secretary. 
NOTICE. 


This Company have made arrangements to issue, when desir- 
ed, Policies and Certificates payable in J.oypon and Livsrpoor, 
at the Counting Kooms of Messre. Drake, KLuinwort & Conen 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS. LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. W. 

18 A DECIDED SUCCESS, 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 











Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directois, writes in the Lzpress, of which he is one of the 
edito 
ad The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and bas becn conducted upon 
the safest and most economical busine 86 principles, alike for the 
etoekbolders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

Senp on CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 

explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 





Total number and amount of Policies 
in force .. 


Pert r See eer eee eee eee) 





BOARD OF TRUSTEES. 


FREDERICK 8. pees. bie WHEELER. 
er ois L. PROUY EYM 


MOORE. 
ROBERT | H. MeCURDY. 


WILLIAM BETTS, L.L.D. WILLIAM E iE. 
JOHN WADSWOA&TH. GEORGE 8. COKE. 
ALFRED EDW WILLIAM M. VERMILYE. 
OLIVER H. PALMER. JOHN E. DEVELIN 
SAMUEL E. 8PROULLS. WELLINGTON CLAPP. 
SAMUEL M. CORNELL. ALONZO CHILD. 
LUCIUS ROBINSON. HENRY E. DAVIES. 
W. SMITH BROWN. RICHARD A. McCURDY. 
aA PATRICK. 5 igre SKIDDY. 
WILLIAM H. POPHAM. LLOTT CONDICT, 


WILLIAM A. HAINES. Tames C. HOLDEN. 
HUGH N. se CARE. 


RICH ane 2 A. McCURDY, ” Vice-President. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Actuary. 
LEWIS C. LAWTON, Assistant Actuary. 
JOHN M. STUART, Secretary. 
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WILLIAM 8 LLD } 
HOy. footus 18 RUBLABON, Counsel. 
HON. HENRY E. DAVike, { 
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52,384 $194,321,839 36 


valuable to those already insured as weil as to chose who are not 


—¢s 
ougrss IN THESE TIMES, 
AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 


not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 


cent. first and last, their policies into this i) a 
Insurance can be ve effected > by letter fall directions given upon 
application. 


Agents wanted in{City and Country. 
FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
FIRBB INSUBANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Breadwary. 
BRANCH OFFICE. 
® Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 








[DNCORPORATED 1823} 


Surplus, - ------+---+- == ~~ $265,067 77 


Cush Copttabens eniien, Sen. 1, ha a ll 7 
Poltcles sep grote cs ald atthe Oe of the the Conyany, 
at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 
;, JAMES W. OTIB, President, 
RW. 


Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 
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CEORCE ROUTLEDCE & SONS’ 
COLUMN. 
25 Cents a Month. 


READY TO-DAY. $5.00 a Year. 


THE NEW ECLECTIC MACAZINE. 


The March number of this Popular Magazine, Published by 
Turnbull and Murdoch, New York and Baltimore, is now for sale 
at all the Bookstores. 


CONTENTS. 


Household service—Frazer’s Magazine. 


= 





I. The Victim—Alfred Tennyson. 
T : BRO DW ; 
HE ; z A AY Ill. The Woman's Kingdom—T7'he Author of “John Halifas, 
Gentleman.” 
(Ne. 7. Ker March, 
1V. Anarchy and Authority— The Cornhill Magazine. 
CONTENTS : V. Robin aad Maggie—Macmillians Magazine. 
VI. The Recreative Use of Literature—Pal! Mall Gazette. 
1. BREAKSPEARE, ox THE FORTUNES OF A FREE LANCE. ’ ine: i i —_. rollo 
By the Author of “Guy Livingstone.” With a tull page bine ana eae ~- aD eee Aetienyy Delage 
illustration. Chapter xxix. to xxxi. VILL. “Ecce Homo”— The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
2, LONDON NEWSPAPER. By Henry Sedley, Editor of 1X. The Culture and Mode of Development of the #sthetic 
‘The Round Table.” Faculty —Hodolphe Topffer. 
3. WOMEN’S NOVELS. X. Beviews— Selected. 
XI. Recent Publications— Publishers’ List 
4. THE 8TORY OF LORN LIGHT. A Poem. By Tom Hood. , = “—s . 
With a full page illustration. XIL Miscellany—Our Exchanges. 
XUL Editorial. 
5. NEW YORK THEATRES. By Molyneux 8t. John. Part il. anne 
6, PUBLIC STATUES IN LONDON. By Francis Turner Pal- Offices, 49 Lexington St., Baltimore, 
grave. Part Ui. _ 37 Walker St., New Work. 
7. WALL STREET AND AMERICAN FINANCE. By Robert 
Tomes. With an illustration. TO BOOK-BUYERS. 
y : Catalogue No. 6 of 8teRLInc New anv OLp Books, includin« 
8, BECOND THOUGHTS. By F.C. Burnand. Chapters xvi. | many Curious anp Scance Booxs—with the prices affixed—re 
00 nat. cently published, and will be forwarded free to any address 
9. CHANGE. A Poem. By Dora Greenwell. DAVID G. FRANCIS, Dealer in New and Old Books, 506 Broad- 





MEN OF THE TIME: A Dictionary of Contemporaries, con- 
taining Biographical Notices of Eminent Characters of both 
sexes, Seventh Edition, revised and brought down to the 
present time, Thick Svo, extra cloth, gilt top, 860 pages, 


This Edition has been thoroughly revised and brought down to 
the present time. In its preparation the aim of the work—as 
explained in former impressions—has been steadily kept in view 
namely: to furnish in as compact a form as possible a series of 
biographical sketches of eminent living characters ia all parts of 
the civilized world. Its plan has been materially improved by 
the addition of two entirely new features—the first, a key to as- 
sumed names, which will enable the reader at once to trace the 
authorship of any volume published with only initials or a 
pseudonym aflixed. The second, a Biographical index, contain 
ing the dates of birth and death of eminent characters who have 
passed away, and a reference to the edition of this work, in which 
their biography is to be found. 


EDITION OF 


THE DEAN’S ENGLISH, A criticism on the Dean of Canter 
bury’s Eeeays on the Queen’s English. By G. Washington 
Moon, Fifth Edition, enlarged. l6mo., Cloth, extra, ¢1 75 


A NEW 


In thie Edition there will be found a postecript on remarkable 
paralicliems between certain passeges in the Dean of Canter 
bury’s “Queen's Engheb,’’ and certain passages by an earlier 
writer on the same subject. 


BCRIPTURE PORTRAITS AND OTHER MISCELLANIES. 
Collected from the published writings of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley, D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo, extra 
cloth, gilt top, $2 Su. 


“A volume of extracts valuable in themselves for vigour of 
thought and purity of style, and usetul as helping to popularise 
the werke of one of the most celebrated of modern churchmen.” 
— London Globe. 


HOW TO STUDY THE NEW TESTAMENT. Tue Eristies 
[Pinsr Seorton |] By Henry Alford, D.D., Dean of Conter- 
bury. 16mo., Cloth, $1 75. 


EssAYS FROM “ GOOD WORDS.” 


By Henry Rogers. Author 
of “ The Eclipse of Faith.” 3 


lémo., cloth, $1 75 


PAUL GERHARDT'S SPIRITUAL 8ONGS. Translated by John 
Kelly. Square l6mo., extra cloth, gilt edges, $2 50. 


A HAND-BOOK OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By William 
George Larkins. l6mo., green cloth, $1 25, 


*,* Any of the above works will be sent by mail, postage paid 
on receipt of price by the Publishers: 


GEORGE ROUTLEDGE 4 SONS, 


416 Broome Street, New York. 





Tiffany & Co. 
550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris 


STERLING SILVERWARE, 


For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 


BRONZES AND GAS-FIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Desicos prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
promptly upon request. 
ae WALLA ° Nias. 

Proprietor and sfeatcarn-M FBP wattac K. 

Saturday, Feb. 29—SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 

It is respectfully announced that Mr. Lester Wallack's five-act 


drama of 
ROSEDALE 
has been for some weeks in preparation, and will be acted for the 
first time in three years on 
MONDAY EVENING. March 2, 1868, 
AND DURING THE WEEK. 
Doors oy en at half-past seven. 
Performance commences at eight.’ 








way, New York. 


eee WEDDING CARD8, 
S88 or S72 BROADWAY. 








(1 iMBREDE’S 
—THREE NEW WEDDING CARD ENVELOPES, 
688 or $72 BROADWAY. 
Se EE _ ly Sa 
Gp niBREDE's—MONOGRAMS 8U 
5S 





PERBLY ILLUMINATED 
or 872 BROADWAY. 


-__—. 


MISS LOVETT’S 
SELECT PRIVATE BOARDING HOUSE. 


68 HOLLIS STREET, CORNER OF MORRIS STREET, 





For Diseases of the Throat and Lungs, such as Coughs, 


Colds, Whooping Cough, Brenchitis, Asthma, 
and Consumption. 


Probably never befure Iu the whole history of medicine, has 
anything won so widely and so deeply upun the confidence of 
mankind, as thie excellent remedy for pal y complaint 
Through a long series of years, and among most of the races of 
men it bas risen bigher and higher in their estimation, as it has 
become better known. Its uniform character and power to cure 
the vailous affections of the lungs and throat, have made it known 
as a reliable protector against them. While adapted to milder 
forms of disease and to young children, it ss at the same time the 
most effectual remedy that can be given for incipient consump- 
tion, and the*dangerous affections of the throat and lungs. Asa 
provision against sudden attacks of Croup, it should be kept 
on hand in every family, and indeed as all are sometimes subject 
to colds and coughs, all should be provided with this antidote for 
them. 

Although settled Comeum ption is thought incurable, still 
creat pumbers of cases where the disease seemed settled, have 
been completely cured, and the patient restored to sound health 
by the Cherry Pectoral. 80 complete is its mastery over 
the disorders et the Lungs and Throat, tbat the moet obstinate of 
them yield to it. When nothing else could reach them, under the 
Cherry Pectoral shag subside avd disappear. 

Singers and Public Speakers tind great protection 
from it 

Asthma is always relieved aud often wholly cured by it. 

Bronchitis is generally cured by taking the Cherry Pec. 
teral iv small and frequent doses. 

8o generally are its virtues known that we need vot publish the 
certificates of them here, or do more than assure the public that 
its qualities are fully maintained. 


H 
Ayer’s Ague Cure, 

For Fever and Ague, Intermittent Fever, Chill Fever, 
Remittent Fever, Dumb Ague Periodical or Bili- 
ous Fever, &c., and indeed all the affec- 
tions which arise from malarious, 
marsh, cr miasmatic p>isons. 


As its name implies, it does Care, and does not fail. 
taining neither Arseni 
ri 1 or pol 





Con- 
ic, Quinine, Bismuth, Zine, nor any other 
PR b whatever, it in nowise injures 
any patient. The number and importance ot its cures in the ague 
districts, are literally beyond account, and we believe without a 
parallel in the history of Ague medicine. Our pride is gratified 

y the acknowledgments we receive ot the radical cures effected 
in obstinate cases, and where other remedies had wholly failed. 

J limated p either resident in, or travelling through 
miasmatic localities, will be protected by taking the Ague 
Cure daily. 

For Liver Complaiets, arising from torpidity of the Li- 
ver, : is an excellent remedy, stimulating the Liver into healthy 
activity. 

For Bitious Disorders and Liver Complaints, it is an 
remedy, ee, many truly remarkable cures, where other 














medicines . 
Pre DR. J.C. AYER & Practical and 
aunt ~ ts, Lowell, Mass., and sold all round 
e World. 


Price $1 00 per Bottle. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


TURKISH BATHS, 
No. £3 LAIGHT STREET, NEW YORK. 





Don’t fail to try one before leaving the city. 
Ladies, 9 a. mw, to 1. 





Gentlemen, 6 to 8 a. M., 2 tod P.M. 





THE ALBION. 


Bstablished in 1824. 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in th 
City of New York, and devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE 


This oJd established and popular Periodical is now supplied 
the public at the rate of . 


Six Dollars per amuum, or 123 Cents per Copy, 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 


E'ree, for payment of 1 Year's Subscription in ad. 
vance. 


CaaLon’s QUEEN VICTO: 
Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, 
Auuan’s BIR WALTE 
8ruart’s WASHINGTON, 
Marrgson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLID, 
Knieut’s LORD NELSON. 
Buckisr’s 8T PAUL’S, LONDON, 
Portrait os GENL. HAVELOUK 











Hexrxine’s 1HREE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 800'Y 
THE CASTLE OF 18C from Stanficld’s Picture, 
WaAnDEsFORDE’s MARY EEN OF 8COTS, 

LANDSBER’ HA I : 


3 URN M WK ¥ 
Lanpsger’s DIGNITY AN-* IMPUDENUS, 
Lanpsgur’s DEER PASS. 

WANpgsrorpe’s FLORENCR NIGHTINGALE, 

Witeins’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 

Wanpzsrorps’s DR. KANE. 

The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made 
pypor be safely forwarded by Mail or Express 
Any of the above can orw: or 

on a paste board roller, Price & each. . ‘ 


ADVERTISING RATE: 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
20 Pe a one and under three months, 
ib) for one year, standing unchanged. 
tay Tue Avsron is served by carriers at the residence of sutscri 
bers in the cities of New York and Brooklyn. 


“ “ « 


Premiums for 1868. 


CHARLES DICKSNS’ WORKS COMPLETE. 


APPLETFON’S POPULAR EDITION. 
COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING VOLUMES: 


Oliver Twist, 
Martin Chuzzlewit, 


American Notes, Dombey and Son, 
Our Mutual Friend, Christmas Stories, 


Tale of Two Cities, Sketches, Nicholas Nickleby, 
Bleak House, Little Dorritt, Pickwick Papers, 
David Copperfield, Barnaby Rudge, Old Curiosity Shop, 


Great Expectations, Hard Times, and addit’l Christmas Stories. 


Under a special arrangement with the publishers, Messrs. D. 
APPLETON & CO., we are enabled to offer the following 


Great Inducements to New Subscribers !! 


TO SINGLE SUBSCRIBER, the Atsion One Year, with any 
Six of the above Edition, tor $6. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE—The ALsr1on One Year to each, with 
the Complete Edition in 17 Parte, tor 615. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Axston One Year to each, with 
Two Complete Popular Editions, for $30. 
We also Offer Appleton’s New Library Edition, 


now in course of Pubilcation} in 5 Vetumes, Illustrated with 32 
lates, a8 follows :— 


Vol. 1.—Pickwick Papers, Barnaby Rudge, Sketches and Pie- 
tures from Italy, American Notes. 

Vol. 2.—Old Curiosity Shop, Little Dorritt, Tale of Two Cities, 
Christmas Stories. 

Vol. 3.—Nicholas Nickleby, Oliver Twist, Bleak House, 

Vol. 4.—Great Expectations, Martin Chuzzlewit, Our Mutual 
Friend. 

Vol. 5.—Hard Times, and addiiional Christmas Stores, Yombey 
& Son, David Copperticld. 


TO 3INGLE SUBSCRIBER—The Atsion One Year and any 
Single Volume of the Library Edition, for $6. 


TO CLUBS OF THREE —The Axsion One Yearfto each, and 
any Three Volumes ot the Library Edition, for $18. 


TO CLUBS OF FIVE—The Aston One Year to each, and 
the Complete Library Edition, [5 Vols.) and also a Complete Set 
of the Popular Edition, for $30. 


TO CLUBS OF TEN—The Anton One Year to each, two 
Full Sets of the Library Edition, and three Full Sets of the 
Popular Edition, for $60. 





The above books will all be forwarded, PosTacGE PAID, THROUGE- 
out THs Unirsp States. Any present subscriber forwarding 
us two or more additional subscriptions, will be entitled to the 
Club terms. Of the popular Edition, there are now six numbers 
ready for delivery; aud the remainder of [the series will follow 
at the rate of three, or four, per month, 


The first Volume of the New [Illustrated Library Edition will 
appear within six weeks; the remaining Volumes following not 
less frequently than one per month ; and all the Premiums above 
specitied will be forwarded as rapidly as published. 


To subscribers in the British N. A. Provinces, West Indies, 

80) erica, Mexico and we to the want of an 
> law—the ve specified Premiums are 

° in New York; with U. 8. 

added in money, or paid to ress Com , or other for- 

warders, in accordance with the correspondent’s special instruc- 

tions. 


All the above rates, both for single subscription and for clubs, 
are payable STRICTLY IN ADVANCE; and the remittances consid- 
ered at the risk of the subscribers, unless forwarded by Post Office 
Order, by Bank Draft, Certificate of deposit, or Check drawn to 
the order of the Publishers of the Albion. 

All communications and remittances must be addressed, post- 
age paid, to 


WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 
Proprietort. 





39 Park Row, N. Y. 





